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Probaverunt . . .  collationem  aliquam  facere 


The   Right   Reverend   P.    M'Adam    Mimr   D.D. 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 


FOREWORD 

I  esteem  it  a  high  honour  to  have  been  asked  to  write  this 
"  Foreword,"  though  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  any  foreword 
is  superfluous.  The  book  speaks  for  itself,  and  needs  no 
introduction. 

The  motto  on  the  title-page  : 

"  How  I  have  sped  among  the  Clergymen, 
The  sums  I  have  collected  shall  express," 

indicates  a  state  of  society  somewhat  different  from  that  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.  Nowadays,  sums  collected  express, 
as  a  rule,  not  so  much  how  laymen  have  sped  among  the 
clergy  as  how  the  clergy  have  sped  among  the  laymen.  The 
word  "  collection  "  at  once  suggests  the  clergy  :  and  a  clergy- 
man is  supposed  to  be  a  natural  person  to  plead  on  behalf  of 
a  collection.  In  asking  me  to  write  the  "  Foreword,"  the 
Editor  said  :  "  We  have  decided  to  call  the  book  The  Collec- 
tion, a  title  which  sufficiently  describes  the  contents  and  has 
a  faint  ecclesiastical  flavour."  The  ecclesiastical  nature  of 
the  title,  if  not  of  the  contents,  is  apparently  the  reason  why 
it  is  thought  fitting  that  the  book  should  be  formally  intro- 
duced by  an  ecclesiastic.     But  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  a 
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collection  is  by  no  means  the  most  popular.  At  a  meeting  in 
which  theological  feeling  ran  high  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
danger  of  bloodshed,  the  chairman,  with  rare  presence  of 
mind,  called  out  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  "The  collection 
will  now  be  taken  " — and  there  was  a  sudden  calm,  as  the 
disputants  dispersed  in  all  directions.  But  The  Collection 
which  is  here  commended  possesses  an  attractive  rather  than 
an  expulsive  power.  Its  literary  and  artistic  merits,  as  well 
as  the  admirable  object  which  it  is  intended  to  serve,  will 
doubtless  secure  for  it  a  hearty  welcome. 

I  have  therefore  pleasure  in  "  intimating  "  this  Collection, 
and  in  confidently  expecting  that  the  response  will  be  liberal. 

Pearson  M'Adam  Muir 


De  collectis . . .  quae  fiunt 
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TO  ALMA  MATER 

In  aid  of  the  Divinity  Students'  Residence 

As  when  an  eagle,  soaring  in  the  height, 

Fearful  of  storm,   sails  downward  to  her  nest, 
Forgets  her  far  food-ranger's  anxious  quest, 

Forgets  all  exultation  and  delight 

Of  upward  wing  and  vision's  wider  sight, 

That  so  she  may  protect  with  brave  warm  breast 
Her  brood,  till  strong  to  bear  the  storm-wind's  test 

The  callow  young  shall  stretch  their  wings  for  flight. 

So  you,  proud  eagle-mother  of  your  brood, 

Foreknowing  all  the  stress  and  storms  that  come, 
Cease  soaring  high  in  philosophic  air, 
For  earth  leave  quest  of  speculative  food, 
Give  to  the  nest  your  undivided  care, 
And  fence  with  wings  of  love  your  nurslings'  home. 

H.   D.   Rawnsley 


Filios  enutrivi  et  exaltavi 


POMP 
By  Neil  Munro 

Five-and-forty  hours  ago  I  was  in  Italy — in  the  city  of 
Turin;  and  now,  with  the  Firth  of  Clyde  before  me,  muffled 
in  fog  and  clamorous  with  the  insistent  cries  of  apprehensive 
ships,  I  recall,  more  vividly  than  the  palaces  and  the  churches, 
or  the  sunlit  Po  and  the  heights  of  the  Superga,  the  funeral  of 
Maria  Adele  Virginia.  Who  she  was  in  life  I  cannot  tell, 
nor  whether  she  was  beautiful  after  the  erect,  high-breasted, 
conscious  elegance  of  the  Piedmontese  who  walk  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening  in  the  arcades,  nor  whether  she  was  good  or 
clever,  but  I  fancy  she  was  young  and  well-beloved  by  many  people. 
Her  funeral  took  place  at  half-past  five  on  Thursday,  from 
a  lower  middle-class  kind  of  house  up  what  we  should  call 
a  "  pend  close  "  in  the  Via  Venti  Settembre.  To  the  Italian, 
to  the  Continental  generally,  there  would  probably  be  nothing 
in  the  thing  to  call  for  more  than  a  passing  glance  and  a 
moment's  pious  cogitation;  but  to  a  Scottish  Presbyterian 
there  must  ever  be  in  such  displays  of  ceremonious  grief  a 
strangeness  and  a  mystery  to  awaken  speculation,  and  the 
picture  galleries,  monuments,  and  museums  had  to  wait  a 
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good  hour  while  I  stood  on  the  pavement  watching  the 
obsequies  of  the  unknown  Maria,  who  lies  now  somewhere 
in  the  Campo  Santo  Generale  in  the  shade  of  the  cypress 
trees,  with  the  lizard  darting  over  her  resting  grave. 

A  crowd  of  men  and  women  was  at  the  entrance  to  the 
pend,  the  men  for  the  most  part  in  straw  hats,  work-a-day 
clothes,  and  coloured  neck-ties ;  the  women  in  ordinary  varie- 
gated street  attire,  cooling  themselves  with  cheap  paper  fans, 
and  gravely  conversing  with  each  other  under  the  gayest 
millinery.  In  the  fashion  of  all  the  world  on  such  occasions, 
other  women  leaned  over  the  windows  looking  to  the  street, 
and  watched  what  passed  below.  The  waiting  crowd  in  a 
while  increased  so  much  that  it  reached  half-way  across  the 
thoroughfare  and  impeded  the  traffic,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
be  surprised  or  resentfully  discommoded,  and  I  speedily  found 
the  reason  in  the  appearance  of  a  hearse. 

It  was  a  gorgeous  hearse — vast,  Gothic,  gold  and  black, 
with  two  horses  that  were  covered  from  head  to  tail  in  sable. 
But  the  eye,  engaged  for  a  moment  by  the  splendour  of  the 
equipage,  was  speedily  attracted  to  the  driver,  who,  with 
obvious  pride  in  his  own  importance  and  quite  unnecessary 
flourishes  of  his  whip,  manoeuvred  his  horses  to  the  pave- 
ment's edge.  He  was  magnificent — attired  in  a  thick-laced, 
frogged,  long-tailed  coat,  knee-breeches,  and  a  tricorne  hat, 
with  a  white  wig  that  streamed  down  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
somewhat  marred  an  otherwise  remarkable  resemblance  to 
Martin   Harvey. 
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Out  of  the  pend  came  a  couple  of  men  with  monstrous 
wreaths  of  gorgeous  southern  flowers  and  a  ladder.  They 
stuck  the  ladder  against  the  hearse,  and  hung  the  wreaths, 
of  which  there  were  half-a-dozen,  each  at  least  four  feet  in 
diameter,  round  the  pediments  of  the  vehicle,  the  women 
murmuring  their  approval. 

Suddenly  from  round  the  corner  of  the  Via  Garibaldi  came 
a  procession  of  fifty  women  of  various  ages,  in  dark  blue 
uniform  dresses,  with  white  aprons  and  kerchiefs  and  cambric 
caps.  Each  woman  carried  two  unlit  candles,  and  the  band 
was  marshalled  by  several  elderly  ladies,  whose  relative 
importance  in  the  scheme  was  indicated  by  their  candles  being 
at  least  three  times  larger  than  those  of  the  rank  and  file. 
The  women  drew  up  two-deep  in  the  gutter,  headed  by  a 
woman  with  a  crucifix.  They  had  no  sooner  taken  this 
position  than  there  came  another  procession  of  fifty  little 
girls  in  green  stuff  dresses  and  capes  and  white  caps,  each 
with  a  single  candle,  marshalled  by  two  tall  tragedy  queens 
in  dark  lace  mantillas,  who  used  their  fans  as  batons. 

The  Via  Venti  Settembre  was  becoming  distinctly  interest- 
ing. 

A  few  minutes  later  and  a  scuffle  of  feet  on  the  dusty  street 
announced  another  procession ;  this  time  it  was  a  dozen 
priests  in  full  canonicals  with  their  attendants,  following  an 
enormous  silver  crucifix.  They  entered  the  pend.  The  crowd 
looked  after  them ;  the  driver  of  the  hearse  glanced  over  his 
shoulder ;    the  women  chattered  volubly ;    the  men  put  their 
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cigarettes  back  into  their  mouths;  the  shop-keepers  came  to 
their  doors ;  the  customary  traffic  of  the  street  in  some  degree 
subsided. 

"Whose  funeral?"  I  asked  a  bystander. 

"Maria  Adele  Virginia  Prosperini,"  he  replied,  and  on 
afterthought  he  added,  "a  devout  girl." 

As  he  spoke,  he  flicked  the  ash  from  his  cigar  with  an 
exquisitely  cultivated  nail  at  least  two  inches  long  on  the 
little  finger  of  his  dexter  hand. 

"Rich?"  I  interrogated. 

"  No,  no ;  poor,  quite  poor  !  but  respectable  and  devout ; 
yes,  quite,  quite  devout,"  he  assured  me,  and  on  my  express- 
ing surprise  at  the  opulence  of  the  flowers,  he  led  me  into 
the  pend.  In  a  square  behind  there  were  three  more  hearses, 
all  of  them  adorned  with  wreaths  as  gorgeous  as  those  which 
covered   the  hearse-in-chief. 

"Much  respected,"  said  my  guide.  "Poor  family,  but 
devout;   if  you  wait  you  will  see." 

The  elderly  women  with  the  long  candles  struck  a  match 
and  lit  them ;  then  went  along  the  line  carrying  the  light  to 
the  candles  of  the  sisterhood ;  the  children  also  lit  their 
candles ;  all  burned  smokily  but  wanly  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
street.  The  ladder  came  out  again,  and  five  flaring  torches 
were  set  alight  on  the  top  of  the  hearse,  while  the  driver 
pulled  off  one  of  his  long  black  gloves,  and,  taking  a  silver 
snuffbox  from  his  pocket,  refreshed  himself. 

Ten    minutes   passed.     The    horses    moved    uneasily ;    the 
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driver  flicked  the  flies  from  their  legs  with  his  whip  and 
nodded  agreeably  to  some  acquaintances  upon  the  pavement. 
A  little  commotion  inside  the  pend ;  a  craning  of  necks  from 
the  windows  overhead ;  a  tip-toe  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  crowd  in  the  street;  and  then  the  coffin  of  Maria  Adele 
Virginia  was  brought  out  and  put  into  the  hearse.  Two 
mutes  with  wands  ran  out,  reviewed  the  order  of  procession, 
and  the  cortege  started. 

The  children  led  the  way — very  demure,  very  solicitous  of 
their  candles,  which  the  faint  breeze  of  the  afternoon  some- 
times blew  out ;  then  came  the  company  of  women ;  then  two 
banners,  the  silver  crucifix,  and  the  priests;  the  hearse  with 
the  coffin  in  it  and  the  flambeaux  burning  furiously  behind 
the  driver's  back;  the  three  subsidiary  funeral  cars  with 
flowers;  the  relatives  of  Maria  and  the  general  company  of 
mourners,  who  numbered  several  hundreds.  The  priests 
chanted  the  Misericordia,  the  women  joined  in ;  the  lamenta- 
tions quelled  all  other  sounds  in  the  Via  Venti  Settembre. 
Immediately  behind  the  hearse  walked  two  young  workmen 
and  their  sister,  weeping,  wearing  no  mournings — as,  indeed, 
did  no  single  person  in  the  whole  procession. 

"Very  devout  girl;  but  poor  !"  said  my  Italian  friend,  and 
that  is  all  I  am  ever  likely  to  know  of  Maria  Adele  Virginia 
Prosperini. 


Mortuaque  est  ibi  Maria  et  sepulta 


"  PETITS    MOULINS,"    CONNERY,    TOURAINE 

{from  a  water-colour  drawing  by  Alary  R.  L.  Bryce) 


MRS  MULLIN'S  BURYING 
By  F.  H.  Melville 

The  day  is  still  lying  in  a  mist  of  July  heat,  and  the  dinner- 
hour  is  past.  But  instead  of  the  hum  of  the  sawmill  in  the 
yard  close  by,  and  the  voice  of  children  at  play,  a  hush  is  on 
this  little  corner  of  the  dingy  Midland  borough.  Troops  of 
women  pass,  walking  less  noisily  than  usual,  and  speaking  in 
undertones  together.  All  these  women  are  in  black,  and 
some  are  carrying  white  flowers.  Their  large  red  faces 
look  scrubbed  and  polished  and  ill  at  ease  beneath  their 
Sunday  hats,  and  they  carry  themselves  awkwardly  in  the 
unaccustomed  discomfort  of  best  clothes  on  a  week-day.  All 
are  moving  in  one  direction.  For  it  is  the  day  of  Mrs 
Mullin's  burying. 

A  stray  hansom  and  an  odd  collection  of  gigs  and  carts, 
carrying  the  men  whose  names  are  probably  those  written  on 
the  vehicles,  drive  up  to  the  lane  behind  the  houses.  The 
men  are  serious  in  aspect;  one  or  two  have  silk  hats,  one  a 
white  straw  hat  with  a  broad  black  band.  They  enter  by  a 
back  door  farther  down  the  red  brick  row.  All  the  front 
window-blinds  of  the  street  are  drawn  "  w'ile  Mrs  Mullin 
passes."     A  hearse  and  a  few  mourning  coaches  stand  before 
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one  of  the  houses — for  this  is  the  day  of  Mrs  Mullin's 
burying. 

Mrs  Mullin's  brother-in-law  has  the  sawmill;  Mrs  Mullin's 
husband  was  landlord  of  two  or  three  of  the  red  brick  houses ; 
Mrs  Mullin's  brother-in-law  has  been  left  her  husband's 
grocery  business;  Mrs  Mullin's  young  girl-companion  is  to 
be  manageress. 

But  who  was  Mrs  Mullin?  "That's  'oo  she  was.  But 
I've  got  to  go  for  a  wreath  fer  'er — she  sent  fer  me  to  live 
with  'er  w'en  father  went.  She  was  well-known,  was  Mrs 
Mullin.  She  ne'er  'ave  any  childern,  an'  'er  'usband,  'e  died 
seven  year  ago.  She  didn't  'ave  no  pleasure  in  life  any- 
way.  .   .   .     She  just  went  to  a  shadder  like." 

A  roll  of  wheels — the  procession  has  started. 

A  quiet  group  is  waiting  in  the  churchyard,  where  the 
sound  of  whistle-calls  and  factory-horns  comes  softened  to 
the  ear,  and  from  a  slight  hillock  one  can  see  across  the 
stretch  of  brown  and  stubbly  grass — which  passes  in  the 
Black  Country  for  green  pastures — to  the  hundreds  of  tall 
smoking  chimneys  rising  into  the  sky. 

The  bell  in  the  old  parish  church  is  tolling  slowly  for  Mrs 
Mullin.  A  child  on  the  fence  is  crying  sadly  to  himself 
because  he  has  been  left  behind,  while  his  elders  have  gone  to 
see  the  show.  A  few  colliers,  all  unknowing  of  the  event, 
tramp  heavily  past. 

The  tolling  is  not  yet  over,  but  Mrs  Mullin's  brother-in- 
law's  sawmill  has  begun  to  hum  again.  \ 

And  this  is  the  day  of  Mrs  Mullin's  burying. 


Circuibunt  in  platea  plangentes 


QUIETUDE 

Green  banks  above  me,  and  below 
A  little  stream  that  sings  all  day, 
A  willow  bough  with  buds  a-row, 
And  a  tall  pine  tree,  where  I  know 
A  sharp-eyed  squirrel  hides  away. 

A  little  world  of  quietude 
Shut  close  from  careless  passers-by, 
Where  I  may  sit  alone  and  brood 
On  the  dim  wisdom  of  the  wood, 
The  mystery  of  the  sea  and  sky. 

Who  knows  but  I  may  grow  so  wise, 
If  I  sit  there  day  after  day, 
That  God  will  open  to  my  eyes 
The  hidden  world  of  life  that  lies 
So  near,  so  very  far  away — 

The  world  no  heart  may  find  untaught, 
No  mortal  eyes  unpurged  may  view, 
It  is  with  beauty  so  enwrought — 
The  world  the  old  magicians  sought, 
And  long  ago  the  wise  men  knew? 

Ella  Young 

Requiescere  fecerunt  spiritum  meum 
in  terra  Aquilonis 


AT  REST  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  SAINTS 
By  P.  MacGregor  Chalmers 


The  long  and  toilsome  march  passed  from  remembrance,  for 
before  them,  across  the  stretch  of  water,  lay  the  beautiful  Isle 
of  Saints.  Footsore  and  weary,  hither  thev  had  come  from 
far,  over  mountain,  moor,  and  sea,  bearing  their  dead  Hero 
with  them.  They  could  see  the  Sacred  Shrine  under  the 
shadow  of  the  hill  amidst  green  pastures.  The  Servants  of 
God  dwelt  there ;  and  there  the  Great  Saint  slept  in  peace. 
It  was  a  joy  to  them  that  they  had  proved  faithful  to  their 
trust.  The  last  great  longing  and  desire  of  their  dead  leader 
was  nearly  accomplished.  As  they  slowly  crossed  the  sea  the 
sound  of  music  reached  their  ears.  The  Servants  of  the 
Lord  were  come  with  ready  welcome  to  the  shore.  In 
solemn  procession,  with  their  sacred  burden  in  the  midst,  and 
chanting  as  they  went,  they  came  by  the  Street  of  the  Dead 
to  the  precincts  of  the  Shrine,  and  there,  with  holy  rites,  they 
laid  their  King  to  rest. 


The  Flame  of  the  Love  of  God  burned  brightly,  and  age 
after  age  Shrine  succeeded  Shrine,  ever  increasing  in  size  and 
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beauty.  Then  hearts  grew  cold  :  and  walls,  consecrated  to 
the  sound  of  praise  and  prayer,  echoed  but  the  murmur  of  the 
sea  and  the  sigh  of  the  wind. 


But  the  Spirit  of  the  Place  lived  on,  and  one  who  loved  the 
Western  Isles  dreamed  of  nobler  things.  Then  eager  workers 
*  came  to  rear  again  the  Sacred  Fane.  Deep  in  the  earth  under 
an  ancient  long-forgotten  wall  they  found  a  rude  stone  coffin. 
No  name,  no  storied  page,  no  symbol  of  power  was  in  the 
tomb ;  but  those  who  viewed  the  sacred  relics  there,  knew 
that  in  life  his  was  an  august  presence,  tall  and  of  great 
strength,  with  a  mind  fitted  to  rule  the  destinies  of  men. 
And  there,  too,  lay  the  crumbling  fragments  of  the  iron- 
bound  oaken  casket  in  which  his  followers  brought  him,  long 
ages  ago,  to  rest  in  the  Isle  of  Saints. 


Glorificate  Dominum  in  insults  maris 


LITTLE  LONE  ISLE 

It's  away  and  away  o'er  the  waves  I'd  be 

With  the  gull  in  her  flight, 
For  a  little  lone  isle  in  the  Western  Sea 

Is  calling  to  me  to-night. 

Here  there  is  all  that  can  charm  the  will 

And  entrance  the  eye, 
But  a  quiet  grey  house  on  a  heath-clad  hill 

Is  haunting  me  till  I  die. 

In  the  glens  where  the  heart  of  a  man  keeps  young, 

And  the  stars  shine  clear, 
And  the  songs  of  our  fathers  in  old  days  rung 

In  the  ancient  tongue  most  dear. 

I'm  hearing  the  tumbling  streams  that  flow 

Through  the  haunts  of  the  bee, 
By  the  wandering  tracks  where  the  children  go, 

And  by  green  graves  low,  by  the  sea. 

I'm  seeing  the  homes  in  the  hush  o'  the  glen, 
And  I'm  hearing  the  waters'  cry; 
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And  tost  in  the  waves  I  see  the  men 
Waving  again  "  Good-bye  !" 

They  are  lost  in  the  wet  mists  creeping  oft 

Through  the  Hebrides, 
Where  the  winds  wail  over  the  lonely  croft, 

Lifting  aloft  the  seas. 

Ah,  sweet  enough  are  the  fields  and  lea, 

And  the  sunshine  bright, 
But  a  little  lone  isle  in  the  Western  Sea 

Is  calling  to  me  to-night ! 

Lauchlan  MacLean  Watt 


Ecce  elongavi  fugiens  et  mansi 
in  solitudine 


BEYOND   DESTINY 
By  J.  M.   Hay 

Here  is  the  pinnacle  of  the  Western  land,  and  from  this, 
the  roof  of  the  Isles,  one  thing  only  is  heard — the  surge  of 
a  sea  which  stretches  beyond  all  living  shores;  and  one 
thing  is  seen — its  foam  spouting  white  upon  the  cliffs  of  the 
Hebrides.  No  ships  pass  into  the  backward  blackness  of  the 
North  by  winter,  or  come  thither  out  of  its  white  nights  by 
summer,  when  the  twilight  is  the  morning  of  another  day. 
Nought  comes  or  goes  thence  save  the  tides  and  their  rumour 
along  the  shores,  and  perchance  a  great  whale  fluking  at 
the  gates  of  the  eternal  ice. 

Its  people  are  tall  men  with  the  silence  of  the  glens  upon 
them,  where  the  walls  of  stone,  shining  dark  as  the  skin 
of  a  coal-black  horse,  rise  beyond  the  pines  and  the  birches 
to  where  the  lonely  hawks  for  ever  wheel  upon  the 
brow  of  the  sky.  Dripping  night  weeps  hopelessly  from  the 
eaves  of  the  hills,  and  a  great  darkness  spreads  its  loosened 
hair  among  the  scaurs  of  the  glens.  Around  it  is  cumbered 
with  iron  rocks,  gnarled  trees,  torn  red  earth,  and  all   the 
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volcanic  chaos  of  ancient  lava  which,  seeking  the  sea,  slow- 
moving  like  a  wasted  army,  fainted  in  the  heart  of  the  Glen, 
its  black  despair  frozen  on  its  face,  as  it  made  its  cradle  its 
grave.  It  is  the  bed  of  the  rains ;  barred  from  moonset ; 
barred  from  sunrise.  There  one  may  see  the  face  of  Fear; 
and,  in  the  evening,  hear  minstrelsy  of  winds  gone  mad, 
with  a  strangling  cry  in  the  high  trees,  and  the  sombre  sounds 
of  old  battles  re-fought.  And  when  the  wind  is  roaring  in  the 
mouth  of  the  pass,  like  the  booming  of  the  sea  thundering  on 
the  cliffs,  there  wails  down  the  Glen,  it  is  said,  the  long  cry 
of  the  Lost  Men,  who  have  "  followed  the  gleam  "  and  never 
returned  more  to  the  Glen. 

For,  the  people  say,  beyond  the  shipless  sea  lies  an  island, 
smokeless  and  silent  upon  the  waters,  and  invisible  even  in 
the  broadest  sunlight.  It  is  to  leeward  of  all  black  winds 
and  stinging  snows ;  its  horizon  is  ever  white  and  clear.  It 
has  an  excellent  people,  sitting  in  peace  upon  a  harbour  set 
towards  the  ultimate  north,  and  ever  filled  with  the  light  of 
the  ice.  There  is  no  land  beyond ;  and  a  sea  of  glass  veined 
with  fire  lies  across  the  unknown  shoulder  of  the  world.  Its 
people  know  a  great  content,  and  the  primal  joys  of  humanity  : 
they  share  all  things  in  common ;  and  no  murderer  ever  went 
down  to  the  Sea  of  Glass,  where  its  fires  smoulder  in  the 
shadow  of  the  hills,  to  wash  the  blood  from  his  hands. 

Some  few,  lured  by  the  graciousness  and  blandness  of  that 
place,  have  adventured  to  go  thither,  sailing  through  the  loud 
sea,  and  encountering  death  on  the  passage.     They  hurried 
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out  of  the  Black  Glen  without  taking  farewell  of  hearth  or 
kith ;  shot  out  beyond  the  tall  light  upon  the  pier,  taking 
the  way  of  the  last  forelands  with  the  trees,  and  the  broken 
inland  tower.  For  these  are  the  marks.  And  if  another  way 
is  taken,  the  upturned  boat  drifts  back,  and  by  chance  a 
bruised  body;  and  the  Glen  is  filled  with  all  the  plangent 
cries  of  mourning. 

Many  ardent  men  have  gone  with  the  morning  upon  their 
faces;  and  all  the  sea-folk  climb  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
Hebrides  to  watch  the  steering,  gazing  till  the  blaze  of  the 
northern  sky  which  roofs  the  Isle  overwhelms  the  ship  in  its 
splendour,  and  as  a  speck  she  passes  onwards,  by  the  blazing 
doors  of  sunset  flung  open  across  the  face  of  heaven,  to  the 
vague  burning  depths  upon  the  edge  of  the  world.  Whether 
they  shall  continue  to  sail  beyond  all  hazard,  peril,  and  death 
nobody  knows;  but  in  the  season  of  departure  one  or  more 
of  the  young  men  are  taken  with  a  great  desire  of  that  voyage, 
and,  having  rigged  their  brown  sails,  their  ships  heel  out 
along  the  sea-wall  past  the  light,  in  the  track  of  the  "  honk  " 
of  the  wild  geese,  and  breathing  in  the  wind  a  new  life,  their 
eyes  shine  with  the  glory  of  the  expectation  of  things  revealed 
which  are  beyond  the  compass  of  men's  minds. 

Long  ago  before  the  pines  grew,  it  is  told,  a  lean  galley 
came  southwards  with  banks  of  flashing  oars ;  and  sounds  as 
of  harps  were  in  all  the  sky.  It  bore  a  Man  out  of  that  Isle, 
who  told  all  these  things,  and  saw  that  all  men  who  compassed 
the  deep  were  received  there  kindly.     To  every  man    was 
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given  a  name,  as  on  his  forehead,  by  which  he  was  known, 
who,  if  he  turned  that  name  to  shame  or  despite,  was  cast 
into  the  sea  by  which  he  came,  and  which  can  cleanse  all 
things  by  reason  of  its  fires.  And  when  a  wayfarer  or 
mariner  won  to  leeward  of  the  Black  Winds  upon  the  bend 
of  the  world,  and  glided  into  that  perpetual  light  of  the  ice 
which  is  upon  the  bay,  his  boat  was  burned  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea,  and  he  came  from  off  the  ocean  till  his  death,  when 
his  body  was  taken  through  a  cleft  in  the  hills,  and  slid  into 
a  clear  frith,  where  it  lay  upon  the  shining  sands.  All  living 
men  repaired  thither  once  every  moon,  when  the  lunar  light 
is  as  snow  upon  the  sands,  and,  looking  upon  the  solemn 
dead  for  a  space  but  without  grief,  besought  Christ  for  the 
peace  upon  their  land  of  that  clean  resting-place,  its  content- 
ment and  beneficence,  where  the  dead  give  majesty  to  the 
deep  as  they  lie  together  in  the  quietude  of  the  waters. 

When  that  one  came  down  from  the  galley  with  the  flashing 
oars,  all  the  people  had  marvelled  to  see  that  the  pilot  was 
a  Woman  with  glorious  eyes  and  a  shining  face ;  but  the  eyes 
of  the  Man  were  weak  and  compassionate,  as  the  eyes  of 
them  that  have  seen  tribulation.  They  had  feared  the  coming 
of  the  ship  from  afar,  for  the  sky  was  full  of  portents,  and  she, 
splendid  with  fire  and  awful  with  pageantry,  might  herald  the 
trampling  of  armies,  the  ringing  of  keen  swords,  the  clashing 
of  shields.  Instead,  they  heard  the  chaunt  of  music,  low  as 
a  mother  croons  to  her  child,  sweet  as  a  gale  on  the  pines, 
and  in  comfort  and  hope  strong  as  the  gale  sings  across  a 
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frosty  sky.  From  the  roof  of  the  Western  Isles,  as  they 
heard  this  tale,  they  saw  the  hills  broaden  beyond  the  woods 
and  the  forelands  to  infinite  places  around  the  Isle ;  they  saw 
white  horses  warring  in  heaven,  and  the  seas  widen  to 
eternity,  on  whose  rim  the  Isle  lay ;  and  a  light  that  never 
was,  even  when  streamers  pulse  in  the  quickened  sky,  grew 
upon  the  cities  of  men,  when  the  Man  said  that  the  Isle 
peculiarly  belonged  to  God,  whose  Chair  was  the  World. 

But  certain  stoned  him  for  blasphemy  of  the  gods,  and  so 
he  sailed  into  other  lands,  trailing  fire.  But  at  his  departure 
a  cloud  of  great  gloom  sank  upon  the  Glen ;  the  roads  that 
lead  to  the  sea  dwindled  into  threads ;  the  valleys  narrowed ; 
the  rivers  were  gleams ;  the  seas  became  tame  ;  the  very  stars 
arose  upon  the  wheeling  night  with  no  vastness.  Men  felt 
choked  in  the  Glen.  They  understood  that  something 
dominant  and  towering  as  in  the  shadow  of  God  had  come 
among  them. 

As  Time  passed,  and  the  generations  received  the  tale,  they 
twisted  it  as  men  will',  some  for  gain,  some  for  pride  of 
intellect,  saying  that  the  evil  of  the  world  came  out  of  that 
Isle,  and,  therefore,  it  alone  is  pure.  And  wise  old  men  deny 
that  the  Man  spake  of  Death  at  all.  Yet  never  a  year  passed 
but  some  one  or  two,  choking  within  the  Glen,  and  fired  with 
the  visions  of  the  Man,  sailed  beyond  the  wharves  towards 
the  north  and  its  perpetual  light.  And  no  matter  how  much 
the  tale  was  changed,  always  this  remained  sure — that  there 
beyond  all  known  seas  and  discovered  shores  lay  the  Isle, 
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where  sorrow  never  entered  in,  hunger  nor  thirst,  nor  any 
pain  nor  weariness  more.     And  there  was  no  night  there. 

And  it  is  said  that  once  a  man,  notable  for  his  wickedness 
in  youth,  suddenly  grew  hot  in  heart  for  desire  of  the  Isle, 
and  after  much  travail,  but  with  the  greatest  endurance, 
ascended  to  a  pinnacle  that  never  since  has  man  reached, 
beyond  the  gorges  and  the  waterfalls  where  sudden  silence 
drops  down  out  of  the  heavens.  As  he  stood  they  saw  an 
aureole  about  his  head.  And  when  the  moon  grew  from 
yellow  to  white  upon  the  wide  north  sky,  and  lay  as  a  sword 
of  flame  upon  the  deep,  he,  looking  past  the  ultimate  places 
where  shadows  do  not  fall,  clearly  saw  the  Isle  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  white  moon.  For  he  might  not  see  it 
otherwise,  lest  the  sight  blind  him.  Its  splendour  entered 
into  his  soul.  He  lived  past  the  flame  of  youth,  and  went 
into  all  the  world  to  tell  of  that  glory.  In  his  deep  age  he 
returned,  and  on  a  calm  day  of  purity  entering  into  his  ship, 
he  bade  farewell  to  his  sorrowing  friends  upon  the  beach, 
many  of  whom  believed  him  to  be  going  out  into  the  darkness 
of  death.  He  bade  them  not  to  sorrow,  but  rather  to  be  of 
courage  and  of  good  heart,  saying  that  he  was  about  to 
enter  into  possession  of  that  rare  joy  of  which  he  had  had 
a  glimpse  beyond  where  the  shadows  stretch  and  fail,  and 
the  good  that  is  in  every  man  burns  like  a  living  fire.  Others 
had  failed  because  they  had  hastened  thither,  and  had  not 
sought  to  teach  men  as  he  had  done.  .   .   . 

Without  being  weary  of  gazing,  they  watched  him  sail  into 
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the  blazing  arch  and  purple  seas.  When  he  was  on  the  edge 
of  the  world,  and  about  to  pass  from  their  sight,  certain 
keen-eyed  young  men  sware  that  the  Isle  had  suddenly  drawn 
near,  and  lay  in  the  sea  and  upon  the  sky;  and  his  ship 
appeared  to  rise  against  the  wall  of  white  which  rings  in  the 
world.  And  a  new  light  as  from  the  perpetual  ice  shone  upon 
his  face;  and  there  was  such  a  sound  of  harps  as  men  said 
had  been  heard  when  the  galley  with  the  shining  oars  had 
flashed  southward  bearing  the  Man  whose  face  was  of  sorrows, 
and  the  Woman  whose  face  was  a  splendour  round  about. 
And  they  saw  him  leave  his  boat  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and 
cling  to  a  Cross  wreathed  in  roses  as  of  fire ;  and  so  he  went 
up  into  the  Isle,  out  of  their  sight. 


Onus  vallis  visionis 


KNOX  ON  THE  GALLEYS 
By  W.  W.  Fulton 

On  board  the  galley  Notre  Dame,  and  "  so  extreamlye  seak 
(sick)  that  few  hoped  his  lyeff,"  Knox  came  within  sight  of 
St  Andrews.  He  was  asked  if  he  knew  the  place.  "  Yes," 
he  answered,  "  I  knaw  it  weall ;  for  I  see  the  stepill  of  that 
place  where  God  first  in  public  opened  my  mouth  to  his  glorie ; 
and  I  am  fullie  persuaded,  how  weak  that  ever  I  now  appear, 
that  I  shall  nott  depart  this  lyif ,  till  that  my  toung  shall  glorifie 
his  godlie  name  in  the  same  place"  (Knox's  History  of  the 
Reformation). 

On  galleys  of  the  Frenchman  stayed, 

Now  we  maun  row  as  weil's  we  may; 
For  Satan  hath  his  might  displayed ; 

And  all  our  houp  seems  caist  away. 
Hell's  awin  spawn,  allace  the  day  ! 

Sits  leg  by  leg  with  us,  I  trow, 
Fechting  the  waters  waste  and  grey. 

Row,  malefactors,  row  ! 

Oh,  littil  do  the  mariners  knaw 

What  seas  the  wretched  hart  explores, 
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Whiles  we,  with  heavy  breathings  draw 
Through  ocean's  vanitie  the  oars. 

Of  Death  and  Hell  I  beat  the  doors  : 
Satan's  loud  lauchter  mocks  my  prayer. 

Sits  king  within  my  spirit's  cores 
Allenarlie  *  despair. 

Of  nights  I  see  with  faithless  eye 

White  bones  on  ocean's  boddom  tost. 
Attour,2  of  nights,  God's  written  skye 

By  doleful  prophecies  is  crost. 
And,  Help  me,  Lord,  for  I  am  lost ! 

Then  merveillous  beamis  illume  the  night ; 
And  chaos'  murk  and  cludds  and  frost 

Flee  the  creating  light. 

How,  then,  my  spreit  singis  her  fill 

As  on  the  lift  she  layis  hir  wingis  ! 
The  heavens  are  to  my  fingers'  skill 

Ane  instrument  of  thousand  stringis. 
Ane  resurrection  trumpet  singis, 

And  my  despair  compleans  no  mo, 
With  joy  the  sea  danceis  and  swingis. 

Row,  malefactors,  row  ! 

James  Balfour,  why  complean  to  me? 
Why  trubill  me  with  girn  and  grane? 
1  Only.  2  Moreover. 
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Do  you  repugn  at  God's  decree? 

Then  He  will  mete  you  meikle  pain. 
He  sends  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 

And  dayis  of  dule  and  dayis  of  mirth ; 
And  you  maun  thole  and  thole  again 

While  you  are  on  the  earth. 

Oh,  vane  and  feebil  flesch  and  blood  ! 

Sail  we  be  nevir  taught  to  see 
God's  promeises  athort  the  cludd 

Shining  from  all  eternitie  ! 
And  He  forbids  us  jealouslie 

To  help  nocht  His  to  tak  our  woe. 
My  saul,  endure,  and  peaceful  be  ! 

Row,  malefactors,  row  ! 

I  knaw  the  land  :  I  knaw  the  shore. 

I  knaw  thir  skies  in  winter  set. 
Though  feaver  vexes  me  so  soir, 

I  knaw  Sanct  Andros  steepil  yet. 
My  hart  is  takin  as  in  ane  net; 

Desire  is  through  my  seakness  poured 
Towards  the  place  whair  I  furthset 

The  glory  of  the  Lord. 

For  thair  my  feebil  tongue  set  furth 
That  dream  of  Belteshazzar's  head, 
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In  whilk  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
To  ane  greit  beast  were  likened, 

With  brood  of  hornis  abuve  it  spread, 
And  ane  small  horn  abuve  the  brood, 

Whetted  against  the  Lord,  and  red 
With  holy  Sanctis'  blood. 

This  seakness  is  nocht  unto  death, 

My  spreit  sail  nocht  abyde  in  pain. 
The  Lord  will  geve  this  panting  breath 

Speach  in  that  samin  place  again. 
He  knaws  the  pathways  of  the  main, 

And  He  about  will  turn  the  prow, 
And  wield  the  rowers,  and  breck  the  chain, 

Row,  malefactors,  row  ! 

I  marveil  much,  I  do  confess, 

Quhy  Satan  strains  his  houp  and  wit ; 
And  sets  his  purpois  up,  no  less 

Than  in  God's  verie  throne  to  sit. 
A  vane  thing  dois  befoir  him  flit. 

His  hart  is  proud ;  his  eyes  are  dim. 
The  Lord  will  ding  him  to  the  Pit, 

And  all  who  followis  him. 


In  aquis  multis  adduxerunt  te  remigestui 


IOANNES    CNOXVS. 


JOHN    KNOX 
{from  an  old  print) 


THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  LECTURE-ROOM 
By  J.  Scouler  Thomson 

I  lingered  in  the  south  quadrangle  till  the  lecture-bell  should 
ring,  insistent  and  hurrying  as  of  old,  only  not  carrying  with 
it  now  to  me  the  fear  of  a  shut  door,  an  immoveable  janitor, 
and  the  absence-mark.  It  might  have  been  yesterday  I  had 
left  it — the  row  of  young  medicals  sitting  on  the  iron  fence 
with  their  heels  up,  the  same  clean-faced  well-groomed 
youthful  blades;  Materia  Medica,  mystic  name,  with  its 
gaping  doorway ;  brisk  youths  of  careless  demeanour,  the 
grave-faced  divines  that  shall  be,  grouped  in  talk  at  the 
memorable  corner  where  the  triennial  combats  of  the 
Rolhseiana  class  of  yore  sprinkled  the  unfeeling  flags  with 
heroes'  blood.  At  the  Conveyancing  door  ten  years  ago,  as 
I  remember  me,  one  sombre  afternoon  subsequent  to  a  strenu- 
ous nomination  meeting  into  which  the  enemy  penetrated, 
stood  a  young  man,  of  whose  hat  nought  remained  save  the 
rim — and  that  was  round  his  neck,  whence  his  collar  had  been 
wrested — now  a  mild  parish  minister  adored  for  his  sweet 
gentleness  by  soft  and  tender  ladies. 

Tinkle — tinkle — tinkle — tin — tin — tin  .  .  .  !      There  it  is, 
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the  thin,  maddening,  crepitant  clangour  of  the  five-minutes 
bell,  which  one  used  to  hear  with  dismay  at  the  Kelvin  Bridge 
as  one  panted  hotly  up  the  ascent,  books  in  one  hand,  a  half- 
eaten  buttered  roll  in  the  other ;  the  agonising  bell  that  always 
stopped  just  a  second  too  soon,  and  so  drove  one  willy-nilly 
to  the  old  Reading  Room,  now  defunct,  where  in  a  fusty  fetid 
air  belated  students  passed  the  hour  in  apparent  study  !  We 
mount  the  Church  History  stair  with  a  little  quiver  of  the 
heart,  thinking  of  changes  here  and  elsewhere,  a  reminiscent 
conscience  rebuking  us  for  going  to  lecture  with  neither  note- 
book nor  pencil  and  an  unashamed  resolve  to  take  no  notes. 
From  the  wall  of  the  old  room  now  frowns  on  us  the  face  of 
him  who  read  his  stately  sentences  to  us  in  his  grand  manner, 
and  at  the  Monday  orals,  these  abhorred  ordeals,  exceedingly 
feared  and  quaked  at  by  culprits  who  the  day  before  had 
broken  the  solemn  enactment  that  no  divinity  student  shall 
preach,  was  wont  with  coal-black  eye  to  pierce  our  tiny 
ignorant  souls,  but  speaks  no  more  save  in  the  memory  of 
them  in  whose  hearts  he  planted  deep  an  enduring  love  of  the 
Kirk  of  God. 

Other  changes  betray  themselves — a  blackboard  on  which 
are  chalked  up  dates  and  names,  these  elusive  facts ;  a  map 
or  two ;  a  drawing  of  something  like  a  river,  only  with  the 
tributaries  running  the  wrong  way,  draining  not  feeding  the 
main  stream,  the  grim  watershed  of  Presbyterianism  in  its 
nakedness;  the  singing  of  a  sonorous  hymn,  the  repeating 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  saying  of  the  Creed,  upon  which 
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one  thought  with  a  faint  taste  of  sadness  of  the  old  scholars 
who  in  their  zeal  to  plunge  into  the  sullen  deeps  of  the 
Reformed  Theology  almost  grudged  a  scanty  prayer.  And 
among  the  listeners  was  one  that,  recalling  other  past  things, 
prayed  for  a  rebaptism  of  the  pure  and  pristine  fire  which  had 
burned  in  a  divinity  student's  soul. 

The  face  of  a  sound  and  cheerful  Benedictine,  a  figure 
arrayed  in  scarlet  and  black  and  white,  gorgeous  as  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory,  a  mellifluous  voice  soft  in  its  cadences  and 
of  a  subtle  persuasiveness — the  lecturer  pleads  for  a  unity  of 
Christendom.  Excellent  thing,  one  thought,  if  it  could  be 
done ;  and  here  is  a  man  who  would  stake  his  professorship 
of  history  on't,  incorrigible  optimist  with  a  beautiful  faith  in 
committees,  overtures,  conferences,  resolutions,  convocations, 
and  the  like,  preaching  his  crusade  of  union  with  a  resolve 
consecrated  to  that  end  from  the  day  an  Elgin  schoolboy 
devoured  with  glowing  heart  Dr  Milligan's  plea  for  unity 
nigh  half  a  century  since.  Through  all  his  speech  sounded 
that  one  great  note  which  hath  power  to  touch  and  wake  the 
noble  mind  of  youth,  the  note  of  a  demanded  sacrifice. 

But  alas  !  a  lecture  on  which  one  will  be  asked  no  questions 
in  the  weary  examination-room  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously 
by  tired  Jacobs  who  have  had  their  seven  years  of  the  mill. 
One  student,  who  seemed  pale  for  want  of  sleep,  yawned  an 
unstudied,  cavernous,  sudden  yawn.  Another  covertly  read 
rectorial  literature.  Two  whispered  and  smiled,  the  doctrine 
being  strong  meat  to  weak  stomachs.     An  ascetic  parson, 
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whose  hair  was  thinning,  looked  at  them  silently,  reproach- 
fully, and  yet — shall  I  say  it? — a  trifle  enviously,  for  the 
sublime  self-certainty  of  youth  is  a  glorious  privilege  whose 
glory  all  too  soon  passeth  away. 


Juvencs  vestri  visiones  videbunt  et  seniores 
vestri  somnia  somniabu?it 


THE    FOUR    SCOTTISH    UNIVERSITIES 

I.  St  Andrews.     Founded  141 1. 
Primatial  city  by  the  eastern  wave  ! 
Ah  me  !     Thy  minster  vast  in  ruin  lies, 
But  from  that  ruin  it  shall  yet  arise; 
As  to  thy  streets  new  life  a  Playfair  gave. 
Thy  parish  church  smiles  in  fresh  glories  brave, 
Thy  Colleges  are  fruitful  as  of  yore, 
A  young  branch  sprouting  on  Tay's  northern  shore — 
Wardlaw  and  Kennedy  their  planting  lave 
From  urns  unfailing.     So  from  year  to  year 
Shall  maidens  drink  of  Truth  from  Leonard's  well 
And  Mary's  hall,  and  Salvador's  shall  rear 
New  Mills  and  Chalmers,  who  shall  bear  the  bell ; 
And  Knox's  zeal,  and  Charles's  piety 
Concordant  shine,  twice  blest,  in  amity. 

II.  Glasgow.     Founded  1451. 
Light  of  the  West,  enkindled  in  an  age 
Ere  yet  Columbus'  bark  had  crossed  the  main, 
And  opened  regions  vast  of  varied  gain 
To  wakeful  Commerce  !     Who  might  then  presage 
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Thy  Kelvin  with  his  cable  would  engage 

Us  in  familiar  talk  with  lands  beyond 

Atlantic  billows?     Or  thy  Watt  should  bind 

Steam  for  man's  service?     Who  make  bold  to  gauge 

The  growth  of  Glasgow,  or  thy  fame  foretell ; 

Thy  Smith,  thy  Hutchison,  thy  Caird  foresee ; 

Thy  life  perennial,  like  a  springing  well ; 

Thine  influence  extended  like  the  sea? 

Nor  Turnbull's  work,  nor  Melville's,  shall  be  lost, 

Nor  Glasgow  of  her  College  cease  to  boast. 


III.   Aberdeen.     King's  1494;  Maris chal  1593; 
United  i860. 

Twin  seats  of  Learning  'twixt  the  Don  and  Dee, 

For  long  apart,  now  welded  into  one  ! 

The  first,  the  work  of  Glasgow's  Elphinstone, 

Of  a  right  gallant  King  "  good  angel "  he  : 

The  second,  Keith  Earl  Marischal  raised  to  be 

A  consecration  new  of  revenues 

Devote  in  early  days  to  holy  use, 

Rededicate  to  light  and  piety  ! 

Ye  both  can  vaunt  divines  of  charity, 

The  Forbes,  Campbells  twain,  and  Milligan, 

Pleaders  for  truth  and  peace,  and  not  in  vain, 

They  laboured  for  a  cause  that  cannot  die. 

And  e'en  as  you  are  stronger  by  your  band, 

So  shall  the  Church  united  bless  our  land. 
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IV.   Edinburgh.     Bp.  Reid's  Legacy   1558;  Founded  1582. 

Latest,  not  least,  of  Scotland's  lamps  of  lore, 

Academy  of  James  the  Sixth,  for  her 

Rescued  from  uses  base  Reid's  legacy  ! 

Now  thy  renown  draws  from  each  farthest  shore 

Students  to  banquet  on  thine  ample  store 

Of  varied  Learning.     Law,  Divinity, 

Medicine,   Belles-lettres,   Music,   History — 

Crowned  with  the  laurels  green  for  evermore 

Of  Pollock,  Leighton,  Chalmers,  Crawford,  Flint, 

Wide-minded  Robertson  and  courtly  Blair — 

Shall  thy  professors  pour  withouten  stint 

In  streams  of  knowledge  on  the  listening  ear. 

Edina  !     Thou  art  still  metropolis ; 

Courts  may  remove,  but  Truth  true  monarch  is. 

James  Cooper 


Tria  sunt  quae  bene  gradiuntur  et 
quartum  quod  incedit  feliciter 


THE   DEFERRED  AWARD 
By  W.   Pett  Ridge 


Now  it  happened  that  on  an  Evening  in  June,  when  he  might 
have  been  dozing  comfortably  in  the  National  Liberal,  a 
person  known  to  the  world  as  The  Rising  Young  Novelist 
found  himself  at  a  City  Dinner.  It  was  very  warm,  and 
Gentlemen  near  allowed  their  faces  to  shine  like  the  Setting 
Sun,  as  viewed  from  Primrose  Hill,  N.W.  I  should  tell  you 
that  the  Rising  Young  Novelist  was  not  there,  as  you  might 
imagine,  in  the  capacity  of  Attendant.  People  connected  with 
Literature  who  can  pass  the  difficult  Green  Peas  test  are 
occasionally  summoned  to  these  Banquets  that  Stockbrokers 
may  inquire  of  them  : 

"Where  the  deuce  do  you  get  all  your  ideas  from?" 
The  Menu  Card  (or,  in  common  parlance,  the  Bill  of  Fare) 
had  a  margin  containing  the  words  Amontillado,  and  Erbacher, 
and  Berncastler  (this  last  belonging,  apparently,  to  the 
medical  profession),  and  Heidsieck,  and  Gonzales,  which  our 
Young  Friend  at  first  took  to  be  the  names  of  distinguished 
men  of  the  bull-dog  Anglo-Saxon  breed,  present  at  the  Dinner. 
Discovering  at  the  Filets  de  Turbot  (Fillets  of  Turbot)  that 
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these  were  in  point  of  fact  Beverages,  he  resolved  to  bear 
his  Disappointment  bravely,  and  decided  to  sample  the  Entire 
Show. 

"  I  am  now  about  to  leave  the  room,"  mentioned  The 
Waiter  in  due  course,  "and  I  trust,  sir,  everything  has  been 
to  your  complete  satisfaction." 

Turning,  our  Young  Friend  shook  hands  warmly  and 
affectionately. 

"  Bye  bye,  old  chap,"  he  said  in  a  voice  thick  with  Emotion, 
"and  may  Prosperity  attend  you  wheresoe'er  you  Roam. 
Give  my  love  to  the  Wife,  when  you  see  her  next." 

"I  will  not  fail,"  replied  The  Waiter,  "to  carry  out  your 
Amiable  Instructions,  but  the  idea  in  announcing  my  Impend- 
ing Departure  was  rather  that  you  should  find  in  your  waist- 
coat pocket  a  Coin  of  the  Realm." 

The  other  described  his  Profession. 

"I  crave  your  pardon,  sir,"  remarked  The  Waiter,  with 
some  confusion.  "  If  I  had  known,  I  would  not  have  troubled 
you  with  the  Hint." 

Our  Young  Friend  sang  the  National  Anthem  with  con- 
siderable gusto,  and  then,  settling  down,  requested  of  his 
Neighbours  that  they  would  awaken  him  if  anything  notable 
occurred,  and  in  any  case  give  him  a  Knock  at  Eleven. 

Receiving  later  a  Polite  Nudge  in  the  third  button  of  his 
Waistcoat,  he  aroused  himself ;  they  told  him  the  toast  was 
that  of  Literature.  The  Cabinet  Minister  (managing  director 
of  The  Safety   Mail-Cart   Syndicate,   which  held  the  patent 
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of  an  arrangement  to  catch  and  return  Toys  as  thrown  out 
by  the  Occupant,  and  a  man,  moreover,  of  Highly  Cultivated 
Tastes  in  other  ways)  was  making  what  is  called  a  Charming 
Little  After-Dinner  speech,  that,  by  the  Clock,  had  now  lasted 
thirty-eight  minutes.  It  was  when  he  mentioned  a  Curious 
and  Little  known  Circumstance  in  connexion  with  the  sale 
of  Paradise  Lost  that  our  Young  Friend  sat  up  and  gave 
attention. 

"Only  twenty-five  pounds,"  he  exclaimed,  loudly  and  in- 
dignantly to  the  others  at  his  Table.  "  Perfectly  ridiculous. 
Why  didn't  he  employ  an  agent?  These  wretched  Pub- 
lishers   " 

"  Hush  !"  they  said. 

"Hush  be  hanged,"  he  cried.  "  Here's  a  chap,  sits  at  his 
Confounded  Desk,  day  after  day,  writing  as  fast  as  he  can, 
with  both  hands,  and  they  have  the  Cheek,  the  cool  impudence 
to  pay  him  five-and-twenty  Quid."  The  Rising  Young  Nove- 
list offered  some  further  remarks,  couched  in  the  language 
of  Exasperation. 

"  My  Lord  Mayor,  my  Lords,  your  Excellencies,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,"  said  the  Cabinet  Minister.  This  preamble  he 
had  used  several  times  in  the  course  of  his  Witty  Remarks. 
"  Am  I  right,  am  I  correct,  am  I  exact  in  assuming  or  in 
taking  it  that  the  word  '  Shame  '  reached  my  ears?"  (It  was 
often  said,  with  pride,  by  the  Constituency  which  the  Cabinet 
Minister  represented,  that  he  never  used  One  Word,  when 
Six  would  do  as  well.) 
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"You've  hit  it  in  once,"  exclaimed  our  Young  Friend, 
standing  up,  "  and  what's  more,  that  same  confounded  firm 
shall  never  have  a  Book  of  mine  !     Never  !" 

"  My  Lord  Mayor,  my  Lords,  your  Excellencies,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,"  said  the  Cabinet  Minister,  with  such  a  fine  roll 
of  the  Voice  that  the  Toast  Master  wept  with  Envy,  "  shame 
is  not  the  word  that  should  be  used.  Rather  should  one  say 
1  Oh,  happy,  thrice  happy  poet ! '  For  where  is  Milton 
to-day?" 

"  You've  got  two  guesses,"  said  the  Rising  Young  Novelist, 
somewhat  snappishly. 

"  Milton  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  people, 
he  is  embalmed  in  their  Thoughts,  he  is  preserved  for  ever 
in  their  Memories.  Posterity  has  given  to  Milton  the  reward 
that  he  did  not  gain  in  his  Lifetime,  the  prize  his  Contempor- 
aries refused  to  give  is  now  his.  My  Lord  Mayor,  my  Lords, 
your  Excellencies,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  let  me  speak 
Seriously."  The  Cabinet  Minister  appeared  to  think  that 
hitherto  his  vein  had  been  Boisterously  Amusing.  "  Pos- 
terity is  the  only  Critic  that  Literature  need  trouble  about." 

The  Rising  Young  Novelist  took  his  box  of  sweets  from 
the  Beadle  of  the  Company  (it  later  became,  by  accident,  the 
property  of  the  Children  of  a  Conductor  on  the  North  Metro- 
politan Tramways  Company)  and  went.  It  was  not  his  habit 
to  Brood,  but  on  this  occasion  he  did  Brood.  He  Brooded 
to  such  an  extent  over  the  words  of  the  Cabinet  Minister, 
that  a  fortnight  afterwards  he  consulted  a  Pharmaceutical 
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Chemist  in  Holloway  Road,  who  advised  him  strongly  to 
chuck  Work,  and  take  a  Bit  of  a  Rest.  The  Rising  Young 
Novelist  also  spoke  of  the  matter  to  his  Charwoman,  and  she 
offered  him  an  admirable  remedy  for  Varicose  Veins,  the  one 
complaint  he  was  not  enduring.  Subsequently,  he  asked  the 
advice  of  an  Ostler  outside  the  Brecknock  Tavern. 

He  found  cheap  lodgings  at  Walton-on-Naze  and  stayed 
there,  extending  his  holiday  partly  on  account  of  the  Train 
Service,  mainly  because  he  wished  to  put  the  counsel  to  the 
Test.  Returning  by  the  Five  Twenty-Eight  p.m.  on  the 
expiration  of  the  period,  he  happened  to  meet  at  Liverpool 
Street  station  the  Cabinet  Minister,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
explain  to  his  Constituency  that  a  recent  Speech  of  his  in 
the  House  meant  a  good  Deal,  and  also  meant  Nothing.  In 
the  train,  our  Young  Friend,  for  the  first  time,  had  read 
Newspapers. 

"  You  look  older,"  remarked  the  Cabinet  Minister. 

"You,  yourself,  are  no  longer  a  Chicken,"  mentioned  the 
Rising  Young  Novelist.  "  But  that  is  not  what  I  wished  to 
say  to  you.  I  have  no  desire  to  bandy  Compliments.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  you  recommended  me  to  write  for  Pos- 
terity." 

"Well?"  said  the  other,  uneasily. 

"  Now,  I  find  not  a  mention  of  my  name  in  the  Public 
Journals;  no  one  is  talking  about  me.  I  am,  to  use  a 
Vulgarism,  left  in  The  Cart.  Fool  that  I  was  not  to  be 
content  with  the  Esteem  of  my  Contemporaries.     Take  that !" 
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The  Members  of  the  Railway  Staff  who  held  certificates 
from  the  St  John's  Ambulance  Association  rendered  First  Aid 
to  the  Cabinet  Minister,  and  after  a  Short  Delay,  he  was 
able  to  proceed  on  his  Journey. 


Manete  in  Jericho  donee  crescat  barba 


DE  PREISTERWAHL 


"  Gu'n  Dag  ok,  Brauding  Westenblatt ! 
Na,  ok  en  beten  in  de  Stadt? 
Wo  geiht  di  dat?     Wat  makt  din  Fiken? 
Willst  nich  en  beten  'ranner  kiken?" 
Seggt  tau  den  Buren  Kopmann  Hahn, 
"  Kumm,  drink  en  Glasken  Mulderjahn  I" 
De  Bur,  de  ummer  dostig  was, 
Geiht  nah  em  'ran  un  drinkt  en  Glas. 
"  Na,  sett  di  doch  en  beten  dal !" 

"  Ik  dank  velmal,  ik  kann  woll  stahn  !" 
"  Ji  heww'n  jo  woll  bald  Preisterwahl?" 
Froggt  em  denn  wider  Kopmann  Hahn. 

"  Sei  segg'n  't  jo  all',  denn  mot  't  woll  wesen." 
"  Ik  heww't  in  't  Wochenblatt  hiit  lesen. 
Tau  weckern  ward't  Ji  Jug  bequemen?" 

"  Je,  wat  weit  ik  !     Dat's  so  un  so." 
"Je,  einen  mot  Ji  Jug  doch  nemen?" 

"Ja!   dat's  gewiss  !     Doch  segg'n  sei  jo, 

Doraewer  is  noch  nicks  beslaten." 
"Wat  sund  denn  dat  for  Kandidaten?" 
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"  Good  mornin'  to  ye,  Gaffer  Brown  ! 
What !   up  to  spend  a  while  in  town  ? 
How  goes  it?     Is  the  missus  fit? 
Won't  you  look  in  and  rest  a  bit?" 
Cries  Grocer  Cackle  to  the  farmer, 
"  Come  along  in,  and  have  a  warmer  !" 
The  farmer  ne'er  let  liquor  pass, 
He  steps  inside,  and  drinks  a  glass. 
"  Now  sit  you  down  and  take  it  easy  !" 

"Nay,  I  would  rather  stand,  so  please  ye!" 
"And  so  your  church-election's  fixed?" 
Enquires  glib  Grocer  Cackle  next. 

"Well,  maybe  'tis,  by  what  folks  say." 
"  I  read  it  in  the  News  to-day  : 
Which  parson  do  you  think  is  comin'?" 

"I  dunno,   sure;    it  just  depends." 
"Why,  after  all,  you  must  take  some  'un." 

"That's  true,  but  what  I  hear  from  friends 

Is — that  they  hain't  made  up  their  mind." 
"  What  candidates  are  in  the  wind  ?" 
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"  Je,  wat  weit  ik  !     De  ein',  de  sail 

Jo  woll  ut  Criwitz  biirtig  sin, 

Un  de  will  jo,  so  segg'n  sei  all', 

Wenn  hei  kummt  nah  de  Parr  herin, 

Sik  tau  dat  swore  Stuck  bequemen 

Un  unsen  Eddelmann  sin  olle  Swester  nemen." 
"  Na,  segg  !   wo  is  't  denn  mit  den  tweiten?" 

"  Je  !   Brauder  Hahn,  wer  kann  dat  weiten? 

De  ward  hir  wenig  woll  bekannt  sin. 

Doch  alltausamen  segg'n  sei  for  gewiss, 

Dat  hei  fik  frigen  will  de  Gouvernantin, 

De  up  den  Hof  bi  unse  Goren  is." 
"  Wat  is  de  drudd  denn  for  'ne  Ort?" 

"  Ik  heww  mi  vor  em  ok  nich  wohrt. 

Sei  segg'n,  wenn  de  de  Parr  ded  krigen, 

Denn  wull  hei  unse  Preisterdochter  frigen. 

Ach  Gott !     Sei  snacken  allerlei." 
"  Na,  weckern  wahlst  du  von  de  drei?" 

"Je,  wat  sail  ik  mi  lang  noch  qualen, 

Ik  ward  uns'  Preisterdochter  wahlen  !" 

Fritz  Reuter 


Etsi  imperitus  sermone 
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"  I  dunno,  sure  :  there's  one,  they  say, 

Belongs  somewhere  down  Mudford  way; 

And  everybody  thinks  that  he — 

That's  if  he  gets  the  place,  you  see — 

Will  screw  his  courage  up  a  peg, 

And  marry  Squire's  old  sister  Meg." 
"Whew! — what  about  the  second  fellow?" 

"Nay,  Mister  Cackle,  who  can  tell  you? 

He's  just  a  stranger,  more  or  less; 

But  all  agree  'tis  sure  and  sartain 

He's  makin'  for  the  governess, 

That's  at  the  farm  beyond  our  garden." 
"What  sort  of  party  is  the  third?" 

"I  hain't  scarce  noticed;   though  I've  heard 

That,  if  so  be  he  come  out  head, 

'Tis  Parson's  daughter  he  would  wed. 

But  there  !     Folks  talk  a  heap  o'  rot !" 
"Well,  who  would  you  choose,  of  the  lot?" 

"Oh,  'twouldn't  puzzle  me  to  pick  : 

I'd  go  for  Parson's  daughter — quick!" 

D.  M. 


Trium  tibi  datur  optio 


SOME  VERY  OLD  SCHOOL  EXERCISES 
By  G.  Milligan 


Everyone  who  has  looked  on  the  few  rude  letters  which  the 
Latin  boy  had  scratched  on  the  wall  of  the  market-place  in 
Pompeii  will  remember  how  vividly  they  brought  back  the 
ancient  life  of  the  place.  And  much  of  the  same  feeling  is 
produced  by  the  fact  that  we  are  now  able  to  handle  the  actual 
exercises,  with  their  copies  and  corrections,  by  means  of 
which  the  children  in  ancient  Egypt  were  taught  to  read  and 
to  write. 

Some  of  these  go  back  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  Thus 
wooden  tablets  have  been  recovered  of  the  times  of  the 
Ptolemies,  which  were  used  by  the  then  scholars  much  as 
slates  are  used  amongst  ourselves  at  the  present  day.  On 
one  of  these,  now  in  a  New  York  museum,  the  following 
distich  is  repeated  several  times  : 

He  to  whom  fortune  has  not  given  in  sleep,  will  run  in  vain,  even  if 
he  run  faster  than  a  young  stag. 

The  words  are  a  curious  echo  of  the  thought  of  Psalm  cxxvii 
2,  as  rendered  in  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version,  "  So  He 
giveth  unto  His  beloved  in  sleep." 
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More  frequently,   however,   ostraca,   that  is  potsherds   or 
pieces  of  broken  pottery,  were  utilized  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction.     And  a  few  years  ago  a  number  of  these  were 
discovered  in  a  pile  of  rubbish  near  Karnak,  in  circumstances 
which  led  the  purchaser  to  conjecture  that  the  old  Theban 
schoolmaster  may  have  taught  his  classes  in  the  open  air  near 
the  very  spot,  "  on  which  material  for  writing  exercises  might 
be  obtained  in  plenty,  to  be  thrown  away  as  soon  as  used;" 
or,  "  more  in  accordance  with  educational  dignity,"  that,  while 
the  school  itself  was  held  in  more  pleasant  surroundings,  the 
"  waste  ostracon-basket "  was  emptied  on  this  dust-heap  after 
the  day's  work  was  over  and  the  school  swept  and  cleaned. 
In  any  case  the  broken  fragments  reveal  to  us  in  the  clearest 
manner   the   whole   system   of   instruction,    from   the   infant 
department  to  what  we  would  now  call  the  higher  standards. 
We  can  see  how  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet  were 
practised  first  forwards,  then  backwards — how,  their  letters 
once  learned,  the  pupils  were  then  taught  to  form  them  into 
words,  consisting  in  one  instance  of  a  list  of  proper  names  in 
regular  alphabetical  order,  Achilles,  Bion,  Caius,  Dion,  and 
so  on,  and  in  another  of  a  catalogue  of  trades  and  professions, 
such  as  would  be  represented  by  artists,  bakers,  carpenters, 
dyers,   etc.,    among  ourselves — or  how  even   missing- word 
competitions   were   not   unknown,    one   ostracon   suggesting 
that  the  teacher  had  first  written  down  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  then  left  the  scholars  to  complete  each  with  a 
Greek  word  ending  in  -ous. 
G 
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This  last  example  may  remind  us  that  acrostics  enjoyed  the 
same  vogue  in  ancient  Egypt  that  they  do  in  certain  circles 
to-day,  to  judge  from  two  nursery  rhymes,  belonging  to  the 
first  century,  that  have  been  discovered  at  Tebtunis,  in  which 
each  line  begins  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  order,  from 
alpha  to  omega.  A  few  lines  of  the  second  acrostic,  as 
rendered  into  English  by  Drs  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  will  show 
how,  as  so  often  in  more  modern  instances,  the  sense  had  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  exercise  : 

My  (garment  ?)  is  lost ;  violent  was  he  (who  took  it  ?),  well-born  was 
he  who  took  it.  It  was  bought  for  ten  staters ;  if  it  had  been  a  cloak, 
I  should  not  have  minded.  I  seek  but  do  not  find  it.  It  was  taken 
without  cause.  He  will  meet  with  anger.  Just  so  he  took  it,  my 
lovely  garment.    A  lion  he  was  who  took  it,  a  fool  who  lost  it.  .  .  . 

It  was  on  papyrus,  the  ordinary  paper  of  the  time,  that  this 
acrostic  was  written.  And  this,  especially  odd  scraps  or  the 
backs  of  old  letters  and  accounts,  was  probably  the  principal 
material  for  teaching  purposes.  A  collection  of  such  frag- 
mentary school-exercises  has  been  brought  together  by  Dr  C. 
Wessely,  the  eminent  palaeographer  and  papyrologist  of 
Vienna,  and  these  exhibit  again  in  the  most  curious  fashion 
the  different  stages  in  a  child's  education.  Evidently  the 
larger  uncial  letters,  corresponding  to  our  capitals,  were  prac- 
tised first;  and,  after  these  had  been  mastered  separately, 
syllables  and  short  words  were  formed. 


Fan,  Fen,  Fin,  Fon,  Fun, 


writes  one  child. 
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Bar,  Car,  Dar,  etc.,  Ber,  Cer,  Der,  etc., 

writes  another. 

In  several  instances  we  find  exercises  headed  by  words 
corresponding  to 

Take  pains  how  you  write, 

evidently  a  favourite  copy-book  maxim  supplied  by  the 
master.  In  one  case,  on  a  tablet  now  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Berlin,  this  takes  a  more  threatening  form  : 

Take  pains,  O  Child,  lest  you  be  thrashed. 

And  these  edifying  words  the  scholar  has  copied  four  times, 
either  as  an  exercise  or  as  a  punishment. 

For  more  advanced  pupils  the  exercises  sometimes  take 
the  form  of  quotations  from  standard  authors,  as  when  in  a 
third-century  papyrus,  which  Dr  Hunt  is  editing  for  the 
Rylands  Library,  the  first  few  words  of  the  De  Corona  of 
Demosthenes  are  repeated  at  least  six  times  in  upright  and 
well-formed  letters.  And  elsewhere  we  are  introduced  to 
what  were  apparently  dictations  in  the  form  of  short  moral 
tales.  One  of  these,  on  the  back  of  a  second  or  third  century 
account,  tells  in  sprawling  uncials  the  story  of  Adrastus,  King 
of  Argos,  and  his  daughters  :  another,  of  considerably  later 
date,  the  story  of  a  patricide  who,  to  escape  justice,  fled  into 
the  desert,  and  there  met  a  righteous  fate  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  lion  and  a  serpent. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  of  these  exercises,  as  yet 
discovered,  is  the  copy  of  a  letter,  published  in  the  volume  on 
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Fayum  Towns  and  their  Papyri,  purporting  to  be  written  by 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  to  Antoninus,  the  future  sovereign,  and 
dealing  with  the  near  approach  of  death,  much  as  in  the  same 
writer's  well-known  address  to  the  Soul — 

Animula  vagula  blandula. 

First  of  all  on  the  papyrus  come  fifteen  lines  in  a  clear  cursive 
hand,  evidently  the  exercise  as  set  by  the  teacher,  while 
beneath  these  the  first  five  lines  are  repeated  by  the  pupil  in 
a  large  irregular  hand,  the  remainder  unfortunately  having 
been  torn  off  and  destroyed.  "  I  am  fully  prepared  to  meet 
death,"  so  the  Emperor  is  represented  as  saying  in  this  curious 
letter,  "  though  I  miss  your  presence  and  loving  care."  Then, 
after  disclaiming  any  philosophic  attitude,  and  stating  that  he 
is  only  concerned  with  a  simple  narrative  of  facts,  he  con- 
tinues :  "  My  father  by  birth  died  at  the  age  of  forty  a  private 
person,  so  that  I  have  lived  more  than  half  as  long  again  as 
my  father,  and  have  reached  about  the  same  age  as  that  of 
my  mother  when  she  died."  There  is  nothing  in  the  circum- 
stances, as  the  Editors  point  out,  which  need  prevent  our 
accepting  this  as  part  of  a  genuine,  or  of  the  translation  of  a 
genuine,  letter.  At  the  same  time,  as  they  are  careful  to 
notice,  an  Epistle  from  the  dying  Hadrian  to  Antoninus  would 
be  such  a  good  theme  for  a  school  composition,  that  the 
exercise  may  never  have  been  anything  more. 

It  is  tempting  to  go  on  quoting  from  these  veritable 
documents  humains,  so  full  of  varied  interest;  but  I  must 
bring  this  desultory  paper  to  a  close  with  three  letters,  in  two 
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of  which  parents  give  advice  to  their  children  regarding  their 
education ;  while  in  the  third,  written  by  a  boy  to  his  father, 
we  see  that,  then  as  now,  education  had  not  always  the 
desired  effect.  All  three  are  taken  from  Drs  Grenfell  and 
Hunt's  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  and  the  translations  are  given  in 
the  Editors'  words,  except  in  the  case  of  the  last,  where  there 
are  one  or  two  changes  due  to  amended  readings. 

The  first  is  a  second-century  letter  from  Cornelius  to  his 
son  Hierax  : 

Cornelius  to  his  sweetest  son,  Hierax,  greeting.  All  our  household 
warmly  salutes  you  and  all  those  with  you.  Regarding  the  man  about 
whom  you  write  to  me  so  often,  claim  nothing  until  I  come  to  you 
auspiciously  in  company  with  Vestinus  and  the  donkeys.  For  if  the  gods 
will  I  shall  arrive  quickly  after  Mecheir  is  over,  since  at  present  I  have 
urgent  affairs  on  hand.  Take  care  not  to  offend  any  of  the  persons  at 
home,  and  give  your  undivided  attention  to  your  books,  devoting  your- 
self to  learning,  and  then  they  will  bring  you  profit.  Receive  by 
Onnophris  the  white  robes  which  are  to  be  worn  with  the  purple  cloaks, 
the  others  you  should  wear  with  the  myrtle-coloured  (?)  ones.  I  shall 
send  you  by  Anoubas  both  the  money  and  the  monthly  supplies  and 
the  other  pair  of  scarlet  cloaks.  You  won  me  over  by  the  dainties,  and 
I  will  send  you  the  price  of  these  too  by  Anoubas ;  until  however 
Anoubas  arrives,  you  must  pay  for  the  provisions  of  yourself  and  your 
household  out  of  your  own  money,  until  I  send  you  some.  .  .  .  Let 
me  know  what  you  want.  Good-bye,  my  son.  Tubi  16.  (Addressed) 
To  my  son  Hierax  from  his  father  Cornelius. 

In  the  second  letter,  of  a  slightly  later  date,  a  mother  urges 
her  son  to  find  another  teacher,  as  his  old  teacher  had  left  him, 
and  he  was  only  in  charge  of  his  paedagogue  or  attendant : 

...  do  not  hesitate  to  write  to  me  about  anything  which  you  require. 
It  grieved  me  to  learn  from  the  daughter  of  our  teacher  Diogenes  that 
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he  had  sailed,  for  I  had  no  anxiety  about  him,  knowing  that  he 
intended  to  look  after  you  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  I  took  care  to 
send  and  ask  about  your  health  and  learn  what  you  are  reading  ;  he 
said  that  it  was  the  sixth  book  [of  Homer?],  and  testified  at  length 
concerning  your  attendant.  So,  my  son,  I  urge  both  you  and  your 
attendant  to  take  care  that  you  go  to  a  suitable  teacher.  Many  salu- 
tations are  sent  to  you  by  your  sisters  and  Theonis'  children,  whom  the 
evil  eye  shall  not  harm,  and  by  all  our  friends  by  name.  Salute  your 
esteemed  attendant  Eros.  .  .  .  (Addressed)  ...  to  her  son  Ptolemaeus. 

That  the  parental  solicitude  displayed  by  these  letters  did 
not  always  meet  with  a  corresponding  reward  is  proved,  as 
has  been  already  noted,  by  the  well-known  schoolboy's  letter, 
of  the  end  of  the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
whose  unfilial  sentiments  are  matched  in  the  original  by 
atrocious  grammar  and  spelling  : 

Theon  to  Theon  his  father,  greeting.  You  did  a  fine  thing !  You 
have  not  taken  me  along  with  you  to  the  City  !  If  you  refuse  to  take  me 
along  with  you  to  Alexandria,  I  won't  write  you  a  letter,  or  speak  to 
you,  or  wish  you  health.  And  if  you  do  go  to  Alexandria,  I  won't  take 
your  hand,  or  greet  you  again  henceforth.  If  you  refuse  to  take  me, 
that's  what's  up!  And  my  mother  said  to  Archelaus,  "He  upsets 
me  :  off  with  him  I"  But  you  did  a  fine  thing  !  You  sent  me  gifts,  great 
ones,  husks  ! !  They  deceived  us  there,  on  the  12th,  when  you  sailed. 
Send  for  me  then,  I  beseech  you.  If  you  do  not  send,  I  won't  eat,  I 
won't  drink!  There  now!  I  pray  for  your  health.  Tubi  18.  (Addressed) 
Deliver  to  Theon  from  Theonas  his  son. 

No  other  comment  is  needed  than  the  boy's  own — There  now  ! 
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BEETHOVEN. 

O  storm-toss 'd  soul,  whose  sadden'd  weary  life 
Was  oft  a  conflict  with  a  black  despair, 

Pinch 'd  with  the  fretful  trials  of  wanton  care, 
Misunderstandings,  even  dark  times  of  strife — 

How  stream 'd  from  you  such  a  melodious  flood 
Of  sweetest  chords,  and  harmonies  sublime 
That  echo  through  the  avenues  of  Time? 

Surely  your  glorious  gift  was  sent  by  God ; 

And  though  your  ears  were  deaf  to  earthly  strains, 

An  inner  sense,  vouchsaf'd  to  but  a  few, 

Angelic  harmonies  revealed  to  you ; 
There  brooded  in  your  brain  the  rich  refrains 

Of  symphonies  ne'er  heard  by  mortal  ears; 

Your  being  thrill'd  !     Your  deep  eyes  fill'd  with  tears. 

John  G.  M'Kendrick 


Ipse  fuit  pater  canentium  citharo  et  organo 


THOMAS  PAINE  AND  LOUIS  XVI 
By  S.  H.  MacLehose 


On  a  September  day  in  the  year  1792,  a  crowd  was  gathered 
at  the  harbour  and  on  the  shores  of  Calais.  Their  eyes  were 
directed  seaward  and  eagerly  watched  the  approach  of  the 
Dover  packet,  for  it  was  bringing  to  France  Thomas  Paine, 
the  man  who  had  defended  the  French  Revolution  from  the 
charges  made  against  it  by  Edmund  Burke.  As  the  vessel 
sailed  up  the  old  Calais  harbour,  says  Mr  Conway,  Paine's 
latest  and  best  biographer,  a  salute  was  fired  from  the  battery, 
and  cheer  after  cheer  rose  from  the  crowds;  and  as  the 
Englishman  stepped  ashore,  soldiers  "  made  his  avenue, 
officers  embraced  him,  and  a  beautiful  lady  read  him  an 
address  ending  with  Liberty,  Equality,  and  France."  For 
Paine  was  come  not  only  as  an  honoured  guest,  but  as  an 
honorary  citizen,  and  still  more  remarkable,  as  a  duly  elected 
representative  of  the  people  of  France. 

It  was  not  his  first  visit  nor  his  second.  Born  in  1734  in 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Paine  had  left  England  in  1774  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  America.  Of  Quaker  parentage,  he  was  a  man  of 
pronounced   Republican  opinions.     He  naturally  sided  with 
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America  in  the  struggle  against  George  III,  fought  and  wrote 
for  the  colonists,  and,  as  secretary  to  an  American  envoy  sent 
to  raise  a  loan  in  their  favour,  first  saw  France. 

That  was  in  the  year  1781.  His  second  visit  was  six  years 
later,  but  it  was  not  until  1791  that  Paine  began  to  take  any 
active  part  in  French  politics.  Events  had  moved  quickly 
since  he  first  knew  France.  The  States-General  had  met,  the 
Bastille  had  fallen,  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  had 
been  made,  and  the  king  had  sworn  to  rule  according  to  a 
Constitution  which  the  Legislature  was  busied  in  drawing 
up.  The  state  of  France  seemed  full  of  hope  and  promise. 
Nevertheless,  Edmund  Burke  had  denounced  the  Revolution 
in  the  English  Parliament  and  in  his  famous  book,  Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution,  and  Thomas  Paine,  angry  and  sur- 
prised at  what  he  deemed  a  change  of  front  in  a  man  whom 
he  had  known  and  idolised,  wrote  a  powerful  and  incautious 
reply.  The  Rights  of  Man,  in  which  Paine  defended  what 
Burke  denounced,  was  printed  in  the  spring  of  1791,  and  as 
soon  as  finished  was  carried  by  its  author  to  Paris  to  be 
translated  into  French  by  his  friend  Lanthenas. 

Paine  remained  in  Paris  all  spring,  enjoying  the  friendship 
of  Lafayette  and  of  the  men  who  afterwards  formed  the 
Girondin  party,  and  was  there  when  Louis  XVI  and  Marie- 
Antoinette  took  their  unhappy  flight  to  Varennes. 

The  flight  of  the  king  first  made  the  open  advocacy  of  a 
Republic  possible.  In  the  days  that  immediately  followed, 
Marat,  in  his  Ami  clu  Peuple,  proposed  a  Dictator;   Danton, 
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in  an  address  to  the  National  Assembly  drawn  up  by  the 
Cordelier  Club,  frankly  asked  for  a  Republic,  and  Thomas 
Paine  busied  himself,  with  Condorcet  and  three  others,  in 
forming  a  Republican  Club  and  writing  a  Republican  mani- 
festo. In  it  they  declared  that  a  king  was  not  only  a  political 
superfluity,  he  was  a  grievous  burden. 

For  such  sentiments  the  times  were  not  yet  ripe.  "  Men 
everywhere,"  writes  a  contemporary,  "cry  out  for  a  Republic, 
yet  everywhere  all  hearts  cling  to  a  king."  Louis  accordingly 
was  brought  back,  set  up  again  on  his  tottering  throne,  and 
Paine,  narrowly  escaping  prosecution,  had  to  leave  Paris  and 
return  to  London. 

There  the  Rights  of  Man  was  pursuing  a  chequered  course. 
Its  first  publisher,  Johnson,  grew  alarmed  at  the  revolutionary 
character  of  its  contents,  and  passed  it  over  to  the  more 
enterprising  Jordan  of  Fleet  Street,  who  brought  out  his  first 
edition  in  March  1791.  More  than  fifty  thousand  copies  were 
sold,  when  in  February  1792  a  second  part  appeared.  This 
second  part  was  more  pronounced  in  its  revolutionary  opinions 
than  the  first,  and  in  May  Paine  was  summoned  to  appear 
for  trial  as  a  "wicked,  malicious,  seditious,  and  ill-disposed 
person."  As  if  to  bear  out  this  character,  Paine,  while  wait- 
ing for  his  trial,  made  a  violent  speech  on  September  12th 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Liberty,  and  a  warrant  was 
issued  for  his  arrest.  Meantime,  the  French  National  As- 
sembly, indignant  at  his  prosecution,  had  created  him  a  citizen 
of  France,  and  had  chosen  him  a  deputy  of  the  forthcoming 
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Convention.  Paine  had  hesitated  whether  or  no  to  accept 
the  honour  France  had  done  him,  but  he  now  hesitated  no 
longer.  Turning  his  back  on  England,  he  determined  to  go 
to  France  and  become  in  verity  a  citizen  of  the  new  Republic. 
Thus  it  was  that  this  "  seditious  person,"  pursued  to  Dover 
by  officers  of  the  law,  and  escaping  their  clutch  by  a  bare 
twenty  minutes,  was  welcomed  to  Calais  as  a  hero.  All 
France  knew  of  his  prosecution,  his  book  was  in  every  house, 
and  his  portrait,  we  are  told,  in  every  cottage,  framed  in  the 
immortelles  dear  to  French  sentiment. 

It  was  little  more  than  a  year  since  Paine  had  found  it 
prudent  to  leave  Paris  because  he  had  suggested  that  a  king 
of  France  was  a  superfluity.  In  the  interval  both  sovereign 
and  people  had  come  to  recognise  that  what  was  a  dangerous 
suggestion  in  June  1791,  had  become  a  necessity  in  August 
1792.  "Gentlemen,"  said  the  unfortunate  monarch  to  the 
faithful  followers  who  had  flocked  to  the  Tuileries  on  August 
10th  to  protect  their  unhappy  sovereign,  "  Gentlemen,  I  beg 
of  you  to  return  home  and  give  up  a  fruitless  attempt,  there 
is  nothing  further  to  be  done  here,  either  for  you  or  me." 
Accordingly,  Louis  was  shut  up  in  the  Temple  until  a  new 
Assembly,  called  the  Convention,  should  decide  upon  his  fate. 

As  a  deputy  (for  the  Pas-de-Calais)  to  this  French  Conven- 
tion during  the  stormy  years  of  1792  and  '93,  Thomas  Paine 
was  present  at  many  an  exciting  debate,  but  that  which  most 
interested  Europe  during  this  period  was  the  debate  on  the 
death  or  trial  of  the  king.     From  the  first  Paine  determined 
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to  do  what  he  could  to  save  the  king,  and  foreigner  though  he 
was,  he  yet  took  a  somewhat  conspicuous  part  in  the  trial. 

His  interest  in  Louis,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  bound 
up  with  his  ardour  for  Republicanism.  He  knew  that 
America  regarded  Louis  XVI  with  gratitude,  and  he  feared 
lest  the  death  of  the  king,  whose  troops  had  helped  to  found 
the  Republic  of  the  New  World,  might  injure  the  relations 
between  it  and  that  of  the  old — an  event  which  as  a  Republican 
he  would  deeply  deplore.  He  also  foresaw  that  the  death  of 
Louis  would  alienate  Europe  still  further  from  France, 
and  would  involve  her  in  a  long  and  decimating  war, 
dangerous  to  the  resources  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  finally,  as  a  Quaker's  son,  he  objected 
on  principle  to  capital  punishment. 

The  trial  began  on  the  nth  January  1793.  While  it  lasted 
the  Paris  theatres  were  closed,  the  city  patrols  doubled,  and 
special  care  was  taken  to  have  the  streets  well  lighted.  Three 
questions  had  to  be  decided — whether  the  king  was  guilty, 
whether  the  judgment  of  the  Convention  against  Louis  Capet 
should  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  people,  and  what 
punishment  should  be  inflicted.  Paine  voted  the  king  guilty 
(for  his  purpose  was  not  to  exonerate  the  king,  but  to  save 
him  from  the  guillotine) ;  he  voted  against  reference  to  the 
people,  having,  although  a  Republican,  but  little  confidence 
in  their  immediate  judgments, 

On  the  1 6th  began  the  voting  on  the  fate  of  Louis  Capet. 
The  momentous  decision  was  taken  by  "appel  nominel,"  that 
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is,  the  President  of  the  Convention  called  on  each  deputy  by 
name  to  rise  and  publicly  to  record  his  vote.  The  vote  was  not 
a  mere  "yes"  or  "no,"  but  a  declaration  of  what  punishment 
the  deputy  believed  most  suitable  for  the  royal  prisoner. 
Paine  voted  for  the  detention  of  Louis  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  after  that  for  his  perpetual  banishment.  Upwards 
of  three  hundred  voted  as  Paine  did,  and  the  majority  in 
favour  of  death  was  a  narrow  one.  But  it  was  fierce  and 
determined.  "What,"  said  the  Abbe  Sieves  when  reproached 
for  voting  for  the  king's  death,  "what  were  the  tribute  of 
my  glass  of  wine  in  that  torrent  of  brandy?"  All  were  not 
so  time-serving  as  the  Abb£,  and  a  last  attempt  to  save  the 
king  was  made  by  raising  the  question  of  delay  in  the 
execution  of  the  sentence. 

To  secure  this  delay,  Paine  exerted  all  his  powers.  Already 
in  November,  when  the  question  of  the  king's  fate  was  first 
raised,  Paine  had  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Convention, 
praying  it  to  give  Louis  a  fair  trial,  to  remember  his  faulty 
training,  his  weak  and  narrow  intellect,  and  the  fact  that, 
having  fled  from  a  burden  too  heavy  for  him,  he  had  been 
forced  to  return  to  re-assume  it.  It  was  the  best  defence  that 
could  be  made  for  Louis  XVI,  but  before  the  trial  actually 
began,  Paine  attempted  another  on  the  plea  of  expediency. 
He  wrote  an  elaborate  address,  which  appeared  in  the 
Moniteur,  during  the  trial,  in  which  he  sought  to  prove  that 
it  was  to  the  advantage  of  France  that  Louis  should  live  and 
be  kept  as  a  hostage  for  the  peaceful  behaviour  of  other  kings. 
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And  now,  on  the  19th  January  1793,  the  day  on  which  the 
final  vote  was  to  be  taken,  Paine  mounted  the  Tribune  of 
the  Convention  to  make  his  last  appeal — this  time  in  the  name 
of  liberty  and  humanity,  as  well  as  of  expediency. 

As  he  could  not  write  in  French,  his  speeches  had  to  be 
prepared  in  English,  and  translated  and  read  for  him  in 
French.  Notwithstanding  so  serious  a  drawback,  he  was 
listened  to  with  attention,  and  on  this  day  with  something 
more.  For  feeling  ran  very  high,  and  the  extremists  were 
enraged  that  so  noble  a  Republican  should  insist  on  pleading 
for  a  king  :  they  were  ready  to  resort  to  artifice  to  stop  him. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  had  Paine,  accompanied  by  the  clerk 
who  was  to  read  his  speech,  mounted  the  tribune,  than  Marat 
cried  out,  "  I  submit  that  Thomas  Paine  is  incompetent  to 
vote  on  this  question  :  being  a  Quaker,  his  religious  principles 
are  opposed  to  the  death-penalty."  But  Marat  was  called  to 
order,  and,  amidst  murmurs  of  disapproval,  the  clerk  was 
allowed  to  proceed.  "  Citizens,"  said  Paine,  "  I  deeply  regret 
the  vote  taken  yesterday  in  favour  of  the  death-penalty.  My 
language  has  always  been  the  language  of  liberty  and 
humanity,  and  I  know  by  experience  that  nothing  so  exalts 
a  nation  as  the  union  of  these  two  principles  in  all  and  every 
circumstance."  Then,  descending  to  more  practical  issues, 
he  warned  his  hearers  to  beware  lest,  when  the  dangers  of  the 
moment  were  over,  "  an  act  which  to-day  appears  one  of 
justice  should  then  appear  only  an  act  of  vengeance.  Do 
not,"  he  urged,  "let  us  lay  up  trouble  for  the  future  by  over- 
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haste  :  by  taking  a  step  which  may  add  to  the  number  of  the 
enemies  and  take  from  the  number  of  the  friends  of  France ; " 
and,  falling  back  on  his  special  plea,  he  recalled  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  were  the  only  ally  France  possessed,  that 
Louis  was  regarded  by  them  as  their  best  friend,  and  that  his 
execution  would  cause  universal  regret.  "  Could  I  but  speak 
the  French  language,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  would  stand  at  your 
bar,  and,  in  the  name  of  all  my  American  brothers,  would 
present  a  petition  for  delay  in  the  execution  of  Louis." 

At  these  words  threatening  murmurs  were  heard  from  the 
Mountain — that  so  pronounced  a  Republican  as  Thomas  Paine 
could  mean  what  he  said  was  more  than  they  could  believe. 
Again  Marat  interfered.  He  left  his  place,  mounted  the 
tribune,  and  spoke  to  Paine,  asking  from  him  an  explanation 
or  retractation  of  his  words.  But  Paine  stood  firm,  and 
Marat,  choosing  to  assume  that  the  clerk  had  altered  the 
words  of  the  speech,  denounced  the  translator,  and  boldly 
asserted  that  the  translation  was  false.  Such,  he  declared, 
was  not  the  opinion  of  the  English  deputy.  It  was  an 
unworthy  and  futile  ruse.  In  the  midst  of  uproar  a  deputy 
rose  and  vouched  for  the  accuracy  of  the  translator's  work, 
and,  as  soon  as  quiet  was  restored,  Paine  concluded  his  speech 
in  words  of  no  uncertain  sound.  "Ah!  citizens,"  he  cried, 
"  give  not  the  Tyrant  of  England  the  triumph  of  seeing  perish 
on  the  scaffold  the  man  who  helped  my  dear  brothers  in 
America  to  break  their  chains." 

To  Thomas  Paine  the  plea  was  a  strong  one ;    not  so  to 
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the  Assembly.  The  French  revolutionaries  knew  very  well 
that  the  cause  of  liberty  had  never  been  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Louis  XVI.  He  had  helped  America  as  he  had  made  con- 
cessions to  France,  because  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  public  feeling  of  the  day.  Delay  was  refused  : 
Louis  was  executed  on  January  21st,  and  the  prophecy  of 
Thomas  Paine  was  fulfilled.  The  enemies  of  the  new  Republic 
beset  France  on  every  side.  They  called  forth  her  best 
energies  and  her  fiercest  passions.  Abroad  the  armies  of  the 
Revolution  wrought  wonders,  at  home  the  fear  of  dissension,  the 
necessity  for  a  strong  hand,  brought  about  the  reign  of  Terror. 

While  it  lasted  the  wheel  of  Fortune  turned  fast,  and  the 
man  that  was  on  the  top  to-day,  to-morrow  lay  fallen  and 
crushed.  On  the  8th  of  December  1793,  Paine  was  arrested 
and  taken  to  the  Luxembourg  prison.  There,  one  July  night 
in  1794,  when  the  Terror  was  at  its  height,  the  emissaries  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  visited  the  prison,  as  they 
were  wont  to  do,  night  after  night.  They  carried  with  them 
a  list  of  names  and  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  as  they  passed  along 
the  corridors  marked  with  a  cross  the  door  of  the  cells  where 
lay  the  men  and  women  who  were  to  furnish  next  day's 
sacrifice  to  the  guillotine.  The  door  of  Paine's  cell  happened 
to  lie  open  flat  against  the  wall.  As  they  passed  they  marked 
it  with  the  fatal  cross,  but  when  the  gaolers  came  to  claim 
the  prisoner  the  mark  was  not  to  be  seen,  for  the  door  was 
closed.  So  narrowly  did  the  man  welcomed  with  acclamation 
in  1792  escape  death  as  an  enemy  to  France  in  1794. 

Transire  fecit  Samaria  regent  suum 
quasi  spumam  super  faciem  aquae 


ODE   TO    AN    AIRMAN 
(Lanark:  n  August  1910) 

My  head  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  holds 

My  sense,  as  hour  to  desert  hour  succeeds ; 
I  scan  the  morning  paper  that  unfolds 

The  tale  of  yesterday's  heroic  deeds. 
I  feel  sharp  envy  of  thy  happy  lot — 
(Thy  yearly  income  I  can  only  guess) 
Now,  when  there  is  a  tiny  little  breeze, 
In  some  secluded  spot, 
Some  hangar  tiled  by  guardians  numberless, 
Thou  dreamst  of  flying  in  full-throttled  ease. 

O,  for  a  sudden  calm  !   that  shall  unloose 

Even  one  airman  for  slow  circuiting ; 
Pierrots  and  pipers  are  of  scanty  use, 

As  substitutes  for  Drexel  on  the  wing  ! 
Even  this  beaker,  full  of  tepid  tea, 

The  harsh,  the  black,  the  over-brewed  Ceylon, 

With  doubtful  cream-flakes  clotted  on  its  brim, 

Brings  little  joy  to  me. 
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Cattaneo,  Blondeau,  wilt  thou  please  come  on, 
Run,  rise,  and  soar  to  the  horizon  dim? 

Rise  and  revolve,  until  I  can  forget 

What  thou  among  the  birds  hast  never  known, 
The  weariness,  the  boredom,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  drowse  and  list  each  other's  groan; 
Despair  suggests  a  few  half-hearted  jeers ; 
Boys  grow  to  middle-age,  yet  are  not  wise ; 
Deep  grief  is  here ;    as  evidence  of  sorrow 
The  cheap  stands  are  in  tiers, 
Where  some  few  vulgar s  execrate  thine  eyes, 

Or  sniff  "Aye — Cody — Cody — aye — he '11  flee — to-moar- 
row. " 

Robert  K.  Risk 


Volabunt  in  kumeros  Philisthiim 


GLASGOW  CITY  ARMS 
{from  a  carved  stone  in  Old  College  ChurcJi) 


A  FORGOTTEN  SCOTTISH  UNIVERSITY 
By  J.   B.  A.   Watt 

A  visitor  to  the  town  of  Fraserburgh,  with  its  very  ancient 
and  fish-like  smells,  would  have  great  difficulty  in  believing 
that  it  was  once  the  seat  of  a  fifth  Scottish  University. 

Even  when  taken  to  a  street  within  the  burgh-boundaries 
and  pointed  out  the  name  "College  Bounds,"  he  would 
probably  not  be  convinced  without  something  of  more 
definite  proof.  Yet  such  proof  is  clear,  for  the  charter  of  the 
University  remains,  and  of  its  history  there  are  not  a  few 
interesting  memories. 

In  1592  King  James  VI  granted  to  Sir  Alexander  Fraser 
the  lands  of  Philorth,  lying  to  the  south  of  Fraserburgh,  with 
power  to  erect  the  small  town  of  Faithlig  into  a  burgh  of 
barony,  to  be  called  for  all  time  coming  the  Burgh  and  Port 
of  Fraser;  and  this  further  curious  feature  was  added — the 
privilege  of  founding  a  University,  "  with  power  to  him  and 
to  his  heirs  to  appoint  and  remove  the  masters,  teachers,  and 
officials  of  the  University,  and  to  enact  and  cause  to  be  obeyed 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  might  be  necessary  for  its 
government." 
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Sir  Alexander  did  not  allow  the  powers  thus  conferred  upon 
him  to  lie  idle,  for  he  at  once  began  to  erect  buildings  for  the 
contemplated  University. 

Five  years  later,  on  16th  December  1597,  by  which  time 
we  may  presume  the  buildings  were  nearing  completion,  the 
authority  for  the  foundation  of  a  University  was  confirmed  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  "  haill  teyndis  small  and  great " 
of  four  neighbouring  parishes,  Philorth,  Tyrie,  Crimond,  and 
Rathen,  were  attached  to  the  University,  and  the  ministers  of 
these  parishes  appointed  to  be  the  first  professors. 

In  1598  Mr  Charles  Ferme,  M.A.,  who  had  been  elected 
one  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1589, 
was  elected  Principal  of  the  University  and  minister  of 
Fraserburgh. 

For  the  discharge  of  this  double  duty  it  seems  the  sanction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Church  was  necessary,  and  this 
was  given  by  the  General  Assembly  held  at  Montrose  in 
March  1600.  For  five  sessions  the  work  of  the  University 
went  on  without  interruption,  but  Principal  Ferme  having 
taken  part  in  the  General  Assembly  held  at  Aberdeen  in  1605 
irrespective  of  the  royal  pleasure,  was,  with  seventeen  other 
members,  denounced  by  the  Privy  Council  "  for  unlawfully 
assembling  against  the  letters  and  charges  of  His  Majesty," 
and  was  imprisoned  first  in  Stirling,  then  in  the  Castle  of 
Doune,  and  finally  for  three  years  in  the  island  of  Bute.  He 
was  then  allowed  to  return  to  his  duties  in  the  north,  but  the 
infant  University,  deprived  of  his  fostering  care  at  a  critical 
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time,  had  dwindled  and  was  well  nigh  extinct.  On  24th 
September  1617,  the  Principal  died,  shattered  in  health  by 
toil  and  suffering,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-one,  and  thereafter 
the  University  of  Fraserburgh  ceased  to  exist  as  a  teaching 
institution.  But  so  late  as  1793  a  portion  of  the  old  College 
buildings  was  still  standing — a  massive  quadrangular  tower 
of  three  stories.  This  was  demolished  some  years  later,  and 
a  large  house  that  stood  in  High  Street  till  1898  was  said  to 
have  been  built  of  the  stones  of  the  old  College.  Four  stones 
built  into  the  front  of  this  house  bore  the  inscription  : 

"  Trust  in  God  for  He  is  good, 

His  mercy  is  forever. 
Give  Him  thanks  for  all  you  have, 

For  He's  the  only  Giver." 

This  old  house  stood  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the 
street  still  known  as  College  Bounds. 

The  old  statistical  account  of  the  parish,  describing  the 
erection  of  a  new  schoolhouse  in  Fraserburgh,  states  that 
there  was  built  into  it  "  a  good  carving  of  Moses  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  on  freestone,  found  in  the  College  of  Fraser- 
burgh, and  said  to  have  been  intended  for  the  Chapel."  The 
old  buildings  were  therefore  not  devoid  of  some  architectural 
pretensions. 

After  being  shut  up  for  about  half  a  century,  the  College 
buildings  were  suddenly  called  into  requisition. 

The  plague,  which  had  existed  in  the  southern  districts 
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of  Scotland  for  two  years,  broke  out  in  Aberdeen  about  the 
i  st  June  1647,  and  continued  its  ravages  till  about  the  end 
of  October.  In  the  following  winter  session  the  two  Colleges 
removed  out  of  town,  King's  College  students  from  Old 
Aberdeen  going  to  Fraserburgh,  and  Marischal  College 
students  going  to  Peterhead,  where  they  remained  till  the 
close  of  the  session  in  spring. 

The  stones  with  the  inscription  quoted,  which  was  probably 
re-cut  at  the  time  of  the  removal,  are  all  that  now  remain  to 
mark  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Fraserburgh. 


Disperdet  Dominus . . .  magistrum  et 
discifiulum  de  tabemaculis 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD   KELVIN  of  Largs,  O.M. 
Chancellor  of  the  University  1904- 1908 

(from  a  bust  by  J.  M1,  Far  lane  Shanuan) 


PAIN  AND  PLEASURE. 

Pain  and  Pleasure  who  can  measure? 

Both  alike  are  fleeting ; 
Seek  ye  never  them  to  sever, 
Give  them  each  fair  greeting  : 

Sisters  loving, 

Both  are  moving 
On  a  work  of  kindness ; 

Which  the  fairest, 

Which  the  rarest, 
Hidden,  in  our  blindness. 

Think  you  Joy  comes  smiling  by, 

Leaving  Pain  fast  sleeping, 
Look  upon  her  steadfastly, 

See,  eyes  dimmed  by  weeping  ! 

'Tis  but  Sorrow 

Who  did  borrow 
From  her  sister's  treasure 

Smiles,  to  greet  you, 

And  to  cheat  you, 
Till  you  thought  her  Pleasure  ! 
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Deem  you  Pain  her  anguished  head 

Droops  upon  your  shoulder ; 
Turn  to  comfort  her  instead, 
In  your  arms  enfold  her  : 

Lo  !    no  maiden 

Sorrow-laden 
Tosses  back  her  tresses  ! 

But  sweet  laughter, 

And  thereafter 
Laughter's  sweet  caresses  ! 

Pain  and  Pleasure  who  can  measure? 

Each  alike  is  fleeting ; 
Ne'er  endeavour  them  to  sever, 
Give  them  both  fair  greeting  : 

Oft  will  Sadness 

Smile  like  Gladness, 
Joy  oft  weep  like  Sorrow; 

Both,  beside  you 

Keep,  to  guide  you, 
Bid  them  each  "Good-morrow." 


M.  R.  Levack 


Risus  dolore  miscebitur 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  KING  JAMES  VI 
By  Mrs  Hinton  Stewart 

At  the  time  when  Shakespeare  was  building  the  immortal 
fabric  of  his  works,  Scotland  and  its  King  were  neither  little 
known  nor  unimportant  to  the  London  of  Elizabeth.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  every  movement  of  the  young 
Scottish  monarch  and  each  event  in  his  kingdom  were  known 
to  and  anxiously  watched  by  Elizabeth,  her  statesmen,  and 
the  many  others  who,  then  as  now,  gathered  together  to 
discuss  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  What  attitude  James  would 
adopt  on  the  death  of  his  beautiful  and  ill-fated  mother ; 
whether  he  would  allow  Philip  of  Spain  to  use  his  land  as  a 
pied-a-terre  for  the  Spanish  army ;  whether  he  would  marry, 
and  whom ;  and  whether  he  would  be  blessed  with  children  to 
carry  on  the  succession  in  both  kingdoms — were  questions  of 
the  greatest  moment  to  all  who  took  an  intelligent  interest  in 
their  country. 

This  interest  is  naturally  mirrored  in  Shakespeare's  dramas. 
Henry  V  reminds  his  councillors  (Henry  V  i.  2)  that  "  Scot- 
land hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbour  to  us,"  in  time  of  war. 
As  Prince  Hal  he  had  been  fain  to  praise  "  the  noble  Scot,  Lord 
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Douglas"  (i  Henry  IV  v.  5),  whose  "valour,  shov/n  upon 
our  crests  to-day,  Hath  taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high 
deeds  Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries."  Captain  Jamy, 
on  trustworthy  authority,  is  said  to  have  been  "  of  great  expedi- 
tion and  knowledge  in  the  ancient  wars "  (Henry  V  III.  2). 
Macbeth  is  of  course  post-Elizabethan.  It  was  written  when 
the  two  kingdoms  were  already  under  one  sceptre,  and  it  was 
written,  we  are  told,  in  compliment  to  King  James.  It  is  the 
only  Shakespeare  play  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Scotland ; 
the  plot  centres  round  the  figure  and  the  fate  of  Banquo,  from 
whom  the  royal  race  of  Stuart  sprang,  and  a  more  favourable 
interpretation  is  given  to  the  character  of  this  ancestor  of 
King  James  than  the  historical  data  altogether  warrant;  but 
here  the  direct  compliment  ends. 

But  surely  the  heart  of  King  James,  who,  if  a  fool,  was  at 
least  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom,  must  have  thrilled  while 
he  listened  to  young  Malcolm's  sketch  of  his  true  character 
(clearly  and  tellingly  enunciated,  we  may  be  sure),  as  per- 
fectly chaste,  scarce  coveting  his  own,  absolutely  true  to  his 
word,  "were  it  even  to  the  devil,"  with  the  great  climax, 

"  I  delight  no  less  in  truth  than  life." 


It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  was  Shakespeare's  ideal  of 
the  great  Scottish  King  who  was  afterwards  so  nobly  amen- 
able to  the  influence  of  the  sainted  English  Margaret.  James 
was  not  a  Malcolm,  but  there  are  two  ways  of  praising  a 
king,    we    are   told   by   the    statesman-philosopher,    Francis 
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Bacon ;  we  may  praise  him  for  the  qualities  he  possesses,  or 
we  may  praise  him  for  those  we  should  like  him  to  possess. 

Passing  over  the  other  more  obvious  indications  of  Shake- 
speare's interest  in  Scotland  and  the  Scottish  successor  of 
Elizabeth,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  even  Hamlet  is  not  with- 
out hints  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  these  were  probably  less 
enigmatical  to  a  contemporary  audience  than  they  are  to  us. 
My  surmise  is,  briefly,  that  in  "young  Fortinbras,"  who 
appears  in  the  tragedy  first  as  an  enemy,  then  as  an  ally,  and 
finally  inherits  the  throne  of  Denmark,  we  are  meant  to 
recognize  King  James  VI  of  Scotland. 

The  play  had  long  been  known  on  the  stage,  but  a  few 
months  after  James'  accession  it  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  print  in  the  form  known  as  the  "  First  Quarto  "  of  1603. 
In  another  year  a  new  edition  was  published,  "  enlarged  to 
almost  as  much  again,"  infinitely  superior  both  as  a  drama 
and  a  poem,  but  identical  with  the  "  First  Quarto "  in  plot 
and  characterization.  This  great  edition  of  1604,  the  "  Second 
Quarto,"  or  the  Hamlet  we  know,  must  have  been  written 
about  1602,  and  probably  acted  in  the  following  year;  and  it 
testifies  to  the  great  interest  felt  in  the  subject  of  the  drama 
that  the  old  version  should  have  been  published  in  1603,  pend- 
ing the  appearance  in  print  of  the  enlarged  drama.  Cohn  is 
responsible  for  the  further  statement  that  Hamlet  was  acted  in 
Germany  in  1603.  There  is  little  in  Fortinbras  to  suggest 
King  James  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  when  he  was  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  had  for  some  years  been  a  peaceable 
k  2 
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neighbour  to  Elizabeth.  But  a  play  of  Hamlet  is  mentioned 
in  current  literature  as  early  as  1589,  and  it  had  been  acted  on 
the  public  stage  for  some  years  before  this,  at  a  time  when 
the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  much  less  settled.  The  Editor  of 
the  "  Temple  "  Shakespeare,  Dr  Israel  Gollancz,  states  in  his 
preface  to  this  tragedy  that  some  critics  "  hold  very  strongly 
that  the  First  Quarto  is  a  garbled  version  of  this  old- 
fashioned  play  of  Hamlet."  Fortified  with  this  opinion,  we 
may  compare  its  text  with  the  events  occurring  in  Scotland 
between  1580  and  1590. 

We  feel  at  once  on  reading  either  the  First  or  the  Second 
Quarto  of  Hamlet  that  the  atmosphere  savours  of  Elizabeth's 
Court  in  the  sixteenth,  rather  than  of  Denmark  in  the  tenth 
century.  We  know  too  that  England  as  well  as  Denmark 
had  a  country  to  the  north,  neither  large  nor  rich,  but  un- 
doubtedly "  strong-in-arms."  The  two  countries  had  long 
been  at  enmity,  the  relation  between  their  respective  kings 
having  been  as  a  perpetual  duel.  The  battles  of  Solway  Moss 
and  Flodden,  representative  of  the  struggles  of  James'  father 
and  grandfather  against  the  English  kings,  were  compara- 
tively recent  events,  and  the  possession  of  the  border-counties 
was  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 

As  if  epitomizing  these  struggles,  Horatio  explains  to  his 
companions  on  the  watch  : 

Our  last  king 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway, 
Thereto  pricked  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride, 
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Dared  to  the  combat ;  in  which  our  valiant  Hamlet 
Did  slay  this  Fortinbras  ;  who  by  a  sealed  compact 
Did  forfeit  with  his  life  all  these  his  lands 
Which  he  stood  seized  of  to  the  conqueror." 

A  few  years  before  the  drafting  of  this  play,  the  King  of 
Scotland,  at  the  "delicate  and  tender"  age  of  sixteen,  had 
put  an  end  to  the  regency  and  taken  the  reins  of  Government 
into  his  own  hand.  This  caused  great  anxiety,  not  to  say 
"  post-haste  and  romage  "  in  London.  The  regents  had  been 
more  or  less  creatures  of  Elizabeth,  but  James'  attitude  was 
unknown,  and  his  mother  was  a  prisoner  in  England.  With 
a  high  hand  the  English  Queen  dispatched  a  remonstrance  to 
James,  backed  by  a  body  of  troops  sent  to  the  Border.  James 
retorted  by  gathering  his  own  troops  and  demanding  to  be 
told  explicitly  whether  Elizabeth  desired  peace  or  war.  In 
the  words  of  Horatio : 

"Young  Fortinbras, 
Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full, 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway  here  and  there 
Sharked  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes 
For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise 
That  hath  a  stomach  in  it,"  etc. 

Elizabeth  thereupon  sent  one  ambassador  after  another  to 
the  Scottish  Court,  including  the  great  Walsingham  himself. 
He  in  turn  was  followed  by  two  diplomatists  of  another 
stamp,  who,  by  proficiency  in  games  and  hunting,  won  ascen- 
dancy over  the  young  monarch,  and  ultimately  persuaded  him 
to  join  a  league  of  Protestant  Princes  against  all  Catholic 
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potentates.  The  English  Queen,  much  relieved,  bestowed  on 
James  a  large  annuity. 

In  the  play  the  ambassadors  report  "  most  fair  return  of 
greetings  and  desires,"  and  state  that  young  Fortinbras  had 
vowed  "  never  to  give  the  assay  of  arms  against  your  Majesty ;" 
but  to  employ  his  soldiers  against  the  "Polack,"  and  that 
"  old  Norway,"  overcome  with  joy,  had  given  him  "  three  thou- 
sand crowns  in  annual  fee." 

It  was  not  his  "  Uncle  Norway,"  but  his  "  Cousin  Elizabeth  " 
who  gave  James  the  annuity,  and  his  arms  were  to  be  used 
against  the  Pope  and  not  the  "Polack."  Still  the  similarity 
of  circumstances  was  strong  enough  to  be  grasped  by  an 
intelligent  audience,  who  would  know  well  that  this  treaty 
and  this  pension  had  been  important  factors  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  between  the  sister  countries. 

The  march  of  young  Fortinbras  over  the  stage  is  treated 
very  shortly  in  the  "  First  Quarto ;"  but  once  again  he  appears 
upon  the  scene,  and,  as  he  looks  on  the  dead  bodies  of  Prince 
Hamlet  and  King  Claudius,  he  makes  the  following  state- 
ment : 

"  I  have  some  rights  of  memory  in  this  kingdom, 
Which  now  to  claim  my  leisure  doth  invite  me." 

So  James  of  Scotland  might  have  spoken  in  1586.  Memory 
justified  his  succession  as  descendant  of  Henry  VII,  and 
already  various  English  statesmen  encouraged  him  to  employ 
his  leisure  in  having  this  right  acknowledged,  even  while 
Elizabeth  was  still  in  robust  health. 
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When  the  tragedy  was  re- written  in  1602  or  1603  for  the 
"Second  Quarto,"  Elizabeth  being  now  near  her  end,  and  a 
strong  political  party  waiting  to  offer  James  the  crown,  there 
is  a  significant  change  in  one  word.  It  is  now  no  longer  his 
"  leisure "  only,  but  his  "  vantage "  which  invites  young 
Fortinbras  to  claim  his  right. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  even  if  it  be  but  a  coincidence, 
that,  in  the  "  Second  Quarto,"  the  dying  Hamlet  is  made  to 
vote  for  Fortinbras'  succession  : 

11  I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England  : 
But  I  do  prophesy  the  election  lights 
On  Fortinbras,  he  has  my  dying  voice ." 

And,  strangely  enough,  the  beautiful  words  of  Horatio,  also 
occurring  only  in  the  "Second  Quarto," 

"Goodnight,  sweet  prince, 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest," 

echo  the  last  prayer  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  on  the  scaffold  before 
his  execution  in  1601  :  "I  prostrate  myself  before  Thee,  O 
Lord  God,  beseeching  Thee  that  Thy  blessed  angels  may  be 
ready  to  receive  my  soul  up  to  heaven  as  soon  as  it  is  departed 
from  my  body." 

The  Earl  of  Essex  had  been  a  warm  partizan  of  King 
James,  and  his  vote,  put  into  the  lips  of  the  dying  Hamlet, 
would  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  audience.  There  are 
many  points  in  common  between  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  those  of  Prince  Hamlet,  but 
they  do  not  directly  enter  into  the  subject  of  this  essay.     The 
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possibility,  however,  that  our  great  dramatist  had  followed  the 
career  of  the  young  Scottish  monarch,  and,  while  avoiding 
the  aggressive  attitude  that  would  have  offended  his  own 
sovereign,  had  thus  kept  James'  claim  before  the  public;  that 
he  had  encouraged  interest  in  his  personality  and  had  brought 
definite  influence  to  bear  in  his  favour  when  the  critical  hour 
arrived,  cannot  be  without  attraction  to  the  Scottish  people. 

If  this  was  so,  James  was  not  without  gratitude.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  take  under  his  patronage  the 
company  which  had  so  long  acted  Hamlet, and  of  which  William 
Shakespeare  was  a  member,  and  to  issue  a  proclamation  com- 
manding that  they  should  have  every  facility  for  their  per- 
formances given  them  by  every  one  in  authority  in  every  avail- 
able place  in  town  or  province,  concluding  with  the  words  : 
"  And  also  what  further  favour  you  shall  shewe  to  theise  our 
servantes  for  our  sake  wee  shall  take  kindlie  at  your  handes." 


Quae  sunt  per  allegoriam  dicta 


IONA 

How  is  it  that  thou  hold'st  me  thus  in  thraldom, 
O  speck  of  earth  begirt  by  azure  sea? 
Thou  hast  no  grandeur  wild  of  rugged  mountain, 
No  lonely  streams,  no  wealth  of  flower  or  tree. 

Yet,  mystic  isle,  what  loveliness  surrounds  thee, 
In  sea  and  sky  and  shimmering  silver  sand, 
The  green  and  purple  of  translucent  waters, 
And  tinted  mists  of  far-off  shadow  land. 

Or  when  from  Northern  seas  the  hurrying  breezes 
Uplift  the  veil ;   and,  to  our  wondering  eyes, 
Coolin's  dark  peaks,  Benmore  and  Jura's  mountains, 
One  fair  bright  picture  stretched  before  us  lies. 

And  in  the  glory  of  day's  dying  splendour, 
When  Mull's  red  rocks  with  fiery  brilliance  glow; 
Slowly  they  fade  into  the  waning  twilight, 
To  infinite  murmurings  of  the  waters'  flow. 

Around  thy  sacred  fane,  so  grey  and  hoary, 

The  memories  cling — shadows  of  time  long  past, 
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When  king  and  Viking,  from  the  storm  of  battle, 
In  thee  with  hero-saints  found  peace  at  last. 

Amid  the  strife,  the  gloom,  of  warring  ages, 
Held  by  thy  sons,  the  torch  of  Truth  flamed  high, 
Lighted  for  anxious  men  the  shadowed  valley, 
Blessed  with  new  hope  the  nations  far  and  nigh. 

Fled  have  the  years — the  kings  and  kingdoms  vanished, 
Unchanged  art  thou  :  and  of  a  changeless  clime, 
Dear  storied  isle,  art  thou  not  ever  speaking, 
Beyond  the  reach,  beyond  the  realm  of  time? 

S.  Dixon 


In  loco  isto  dabo  ftacem, 
dicit  Dominus  exercituum 
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